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THE  SECULAH  USES  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

8L'I*ERINTKNDENT  RICHARD  «.  BOONE,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

THIS  paper  should  lie  prefaced,  Ixitli  in  word  and  thought,  with 
the  statement  that  the  writer  is  not  unmindful  of  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  Ixung  misunderstood,  if  his  position  be  not,  indeed, 
misconstrued ;  —  whether  one  wishes  it  to  lie  so  or  not,  any  discus¬ 
sion  of  such  a  subject  furnishes  abundant  ground  for  controversy. 
'I'he  religionist,  the  scientist,  the  agnostic,  the  irreverent,  may 
easily  all  find  in  the  reading  of  these  few  minutes,  room  for  even 
adverse  criticism.  It  is  not  expected  that  these  clas.ses  or  others 
will  all  lx*  satisfied.  'Fhe  paper  is  not  meant,  however,  to  be  con¬ 
troversial  either  in  tone  or  structure. 

Let  it  Ih*  premised,  however,  that  the  writer  believes  thoroughly 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  wording  a  divine  message, 
wholesome  to  all  men,  a  veritable  world’s  Schoolmaster  to  teach 
right  living  upon  the  highest  planes,  a  Master’s  plan  for  human 
regeneration.  Let  this  lie  taken  also  as  a  personal  confession  of 
faith,  in  no  way  essential  to  the  acceptance  of  what  is  hereafter 
recorded.  'I’he  paper  is  no  apology  of  religious  doctrine,  or  plea 
for  any  study  of  the  Bible  in  the  interests  of  a  religious  'life. 
Vital  as  all  this  seems  to  the  writer  to  lie,  the  present  purpose  is 
far  more  modest  and  elementary. 

My  field  comprises  “  Bible  Study  in  Public  and  Preparatory 
ScliooLs,”  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade.  What  ought  to 
Ik*  done  for  children  lx*fore  the  age  of  eighteen,  for  which  the  Bible 
may  lx*  u.sed  as  an  efficient  instrument?  When  it  is  remembered 
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that  these  schools  are  very  largely  secular  institutions,  which  not 
only  do  not  include,  but  are  generally  by  law  prohibited  from 
including  in  their  programs,  exercises  whose  purpose  is  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  religious  sense,  it  l)ecomes  aj)parent  that  some 
other  purpose  must  found  for  any  recommended  study  of  the 
Bible,  or  it  must  be  used  elsewhere  than  in  the  i)ublic  schools. 
Inasmuch  as  most  of  our  children  attend  the  common  free  schools, 
there  is  no  need  that  I  should  apologize  for  presenting  this  argu¬ 
ment  for  a  generous  use  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  introduction  of  any  .series  of  les.sons  into  current  ( 'ouises 
of  Study  is  justitied  in  one  or  l)oth  of  two  ways:  either  it  is  a 
summaiy  or  compendium  of  something  that  the  race  has  worked 
out  and  preserved  as  of  .so  large  value  that  the  individual  life  is  in 
danger  of  being  pauperized  through  ignorance  of  it;  or  the  effoit 
to  inteipret  and  use  it  is  thought  to  Ik*  valuable  as  a  means  of 
personal  maturing  and  culturing. 

As  a  consequence,  the  u.se  of  Mannal  'rraining,  or  the  Ancient 
Classics,  or  Mathematic.s,  or  the  Natural  Sciences,  or  Art,  or  lli.s- 
tory,  or  Literary  Ma.sterpieccs,  must  justify  it.self,  if  at  all,  lK*cau.se 
the  lesson  or  the  exercise  ai)[)eals  to  the  educator  as  a  profitable 
instrument  in  accomplishing  one  or  the  other  or  both  of  these  pui- 
poses;  eitlier  it  puts  the  individnal  (and  so  the  community)  into, 
posse.ssion  of  the  net  results  of  the  race's  standards  of  high  and 
etticient  living;  or  it  l)ecome.s  the  means  of  acejuiring  j)er.sonal 
mastery  and  manifoldness  of  intere.sts. 

Now  the  systematic  and  pui|)o.seful  study  of  biblical  literatuie 
seems  to  the  writer  to  satisfy  l)oth  of  these  reqiiirement.s,  and 
hence  to  Ik*  legitimate  subject  matter  for  careful  study  in  secular 
school.s,  looking  toward  secnlar  results  onh'.  Let  this  be  not  mis¬ 
understood.  In  education  there  may  be  several  nu*an.s  for  accom¬ 
plishing  a  given  result.  As  in  carpentry,  the  wi.se  workman 
chooses  the  lK*st  fitted  among  his  tools  hn*  a  given  construction  ; 
so  must  the  teacher  cluH^se  wisely  her  instruments.  W'hat  can  the 
Bible  do  for  the  teiu*her?  And  for  the  child? 

A  numl)er  of  years  ago  it  was  propo.sed  by  a  group  of  .scholarly 
men  to  compile  a  work  that  should  pre.sent  the  principal  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  race  from  a  consideration  of  the  lives  of  its  great  men. 
Requests  were  sent  out  to  one  hundred  .scholars  in  all  parts  of  the 
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world,  that  they  each  send  in  a  choiee  list  of  the  hundred  greatest 
men  of  history  —  inelnding  in  the  view  all  nations,  all  times  and 
all  human  interests,  as  these  seholars  knew  the  peoples,  the  times 
and  the  interests.  These  hundred  lists  of  a  hundred  names  eaeh, 
were  then  condensed  into  one  list  of  a  hundred  name.s,  which  was 
again  snhinitted  to  the  critical  judgment  of  scholars,  and,  as  revised, 
was  made  the  basis  for  this  pnblished  work, —  “The  Ilnndred 
(iieatest  Men  of  History.”  Two-thirds  of  the  name.s,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  were  taken  from  the  last  four  centuries. 
Approximately  one-fourth  antedate  the  (diristian  Era.  Mo.ses 
shares  with  Homer  the  honors  of  the  earliest  centuries.  And 
among  the  founders  of  religion  the  Hebrew  law-giver  is  classed 
with  Zoroa.ster,  (V)nfucius,  Ilnddha  and  Mahomet.  Eight  names 
in  the  hundred  were  included  l)ecause  of  great  achievements  in 
connection  with  Christianity.  Among  these,  St.  Paul  is  prominent 
and  well-known,  having  place  along  with  St.  Augustine,  Jerome, 
Pope  (Iregory,  and  d'homas  (i  Hecket.  And  why  shoidd  not  the 
people  and  the  civilization  that  have  produce<l  the.se  men,  he  stud¬ 
ied  along  with  the  ages  and  achievements  of  Pericle.s,  Socrates, 
Plato,  Ari.stotle,  Alexander,  Archimedes,  C;esar  and  Virgil? 
Among  the  oldest  of  nations  they  have  made  permanent  contribu¬ 
tions  to  both  the  means  and  the  products  of  civilization,  in  widely 
diver.se  departments,  and  of  high  order. 

Our  youth  spend  years  even  in  secondary  schools,  upon  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  selected  literary  products  of  the  (i reeks  am^  the 
Romans;  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  (jiiestion  now  the  wi.sdom  of 
the  program.  The  Cla.ssical  cultures  are  grounded  in  wisdom  and 
have  no  cause  for  shame  in  valuing  the  results  of  their  disciplines. 
Rut  for  the  millions  of  subjects  of  all  western  civilization,  the 
standards  of  moral  and  emotional  culture  and  conduct  are  in  all 
eHxenfiitlx  derived  from  the  earlier  or  later  Hebrew  life  and  philoso¬ 
phy.  Is  not  Abraham  our  Spiritual  Father  also?  And  are  not 
the  teachings  of  Moses,  and  David,  and  Isaiah,  and  Solomon,  upon 
sanitation  and  personal  purity  and  .social  resjxaisibilities  and  a 
devout  and  serious  purpose,  woven  into  every  tibre  of  our  current 
and  recent  secular  and  institutional  life?  Modern  society  is  under 
large  obligation  to  the  early  Israelite  for  the  spirit  in  which  its 
community  life  is  administered.  And  yet  in  many  matters  we 
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take  our  cue  from  uatioiivS  and  literatures  less  iii  sympathy  with  us. 

Professor  Moulton,  in  the  ju’efaee  to  his  admirable  volume, 
“The  Literary  Study  of  the  Hihle,”  says  with  ^reat  pertinence: 
“Our  hardest  social  problem  Ixnii^  temperance,  we  study  in  (Ireek 
the  glorification  of  intoxication ;  while  in  mature  life  we  are  occu¬ 
pied  in  tracing  law  to  the  remotest  comer  of  the  Universe,  we  go 
at  school  for  literary  impulse  to  the  poetry  that  dramatizes  the 
burden  of  hopeless  fate.  Our  highest  politics  aim  at  conserving 
the  arts  of  peace;  our  first  poetic  lessons  are  in  an  Iliad  that  can¬ 
not  be  appreciated  without  a  bloodtliirsty  joy  in  killing.  We  seek 
to  form  a  character  in  which  delicacy  and  reserve  shall  In*  supreme, 
and  at  the  siime  time  are  training  our  taste  in  literatures,  which,  if 
published  as  English  Ixmks,  would  1k‘  seized  by  the  police.”  The 
objection  is  not  that  these  are  studied ;  but  that  those  are  not. 
Even  in  our  elementary  schools,  often  with  children  not  yet  ten 
years  old,  systematic  effort  is  made  to  teach  the  matter  and  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  old  (ireek  myths,  the  Homan  civic  and  national  tiadi- 
tions,  and  the  folk-lore  of  many  less  conspicuous  peoples.  Hut 
tlie  beginnings  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  their  primitive  contact  with, 
and  interj)retation  of  nature,  and  their  theories  of  the  soul  in  its 
journey  through  the  material  world,  are  certainly  not  less  j)ictur- 
esque,  and  far  more  intelligible  in  terms  of  the  present  day  child 
or  youth  experience,  than  the  traditions  and  myths  that  surround 
the  founding  and  fall  of  Troy  and  Home,  the  gods  and  demi-gods 
of  early  (ireece,  and  the  myths  of  more  or  less  hypothetical  peo¬ 
ples  of  any  age.  If  these  are  worth  the  school's  attention  lK*eause 
of  their  fine  aesthetic  and  ethical  effect.s,  and  as  fixing  a  notion  of 
the  natural  beginnings  of  great  social  and  political  institutions, 
not  less  are  those.  (Irant  that  certsiin  of  the  structural  or  warp 
threads  of  our  civilization  are  continuous  from  the  struggles  and 
achievements  of  tlie  (ireek  and  Homan  peoples,  and  that  therefore 
their  historj'  and  mytliieal  origins  sliould  Ik*  given  attention  in  our 
schools  and  preserved  in  current  individual  cultures;  it  is  e(jually 
true,  perhaps,  that  the  n'oitf  of  modern  life,  the  filling,  the  habit  of 
tiiking  life  serioush*,  living  for  the  ages  and  not  for  the  day  only, 
and  with  faith  in  an  ultimate  po.ssible  good  for  everyone,  is  derived 
somewhat  directly  from  the  thought  and  history  and  the  perma¬ 
nent  achievements  in  character,  of  these  Bible  peoples. 
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Ill  at  least  one  system  of  sehools  knouii  to  the  writer,  a  course 
of  such  history  is  carried  throughout  the  school  period  liegiuiiiiig 
with  the  first  school  year.  Iii  a  study  of  family  and  ueighlK>rhood 
life  and  their  iuter-relatious,  eoiiveiitioiial  liehavior  and  the  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  codes  of  ethics,  industries,  arts,  folk-lore,  myths,  lit¬ 
erature,  local  and  central  civic  authority,  intellectual  and  commer¬ 
cial  intercourse,  goveriiiueiits  and  iiistitutioiis,  schools  and  culture ; 
the  i<e>'en  ;irent  nalionn  of  autujuity  are  coordinated  as  legitimate 
subjects  for  illustration  and  stud}'.  Egypt,  India,  China,  dewiy, 
Persia,  (Jreece  ami  Home  have  each  a  place  in  the  common 
scheme.  And  for  certain  of  these  notions  tliere  is  not  needed 
the  insight  of  the  great  .scholar  to  see  that  the  Hebrew  people 
afford  the  most  ahundant  and  the  riche.st  illustrations.  Each  of 
tlie  otlier  six  nations  made  a  more  or  less  important,  and  its  own 
characteristic  contrihiition  to  the  world’s  culture  or  .skill.  Hut 
nowhere  was  family  life  so  clean,  or  integrity  of  personal  charac¬ 
ter  .so  exalted,  or  social  intercourse  more  considerate,  or  the  com¬ 
mon  welfare  more  regarded  than  among  the  peoples  whose  doings 
and  who.se  institutions  Hihle  literature  records.  These  things 
.should  Ih*  taught  to  the  young,  and  the  concensus  of  the  nations 
drawn  upon,  to  enforce  the  lessons  upon  our  youth,  that  whatever 
is  good  in  tlie  past  may  Ik*  permanently  concreted  in  contemporary 
life  and  civilization,  d'he  Hebrew  Hihle  is  rich  in  picture  and 
possession  of  mo.st  of  the.se  character  (jualitie.s.  (ireece  may  safely 
l)e  .studied  througli  her  contributions  to  philo.sophy,  the  fine  arts 
and  the  graces  of  leisure  and  intellectual  poise;  Home  in  her  cul¬ 
tivated  sen.se  of  civic  authority  and  commercial  intercourse,  and 
great  public  engineering  and  architectural  achievements ;  Egypt  for 
her  ingenious  and  effective  use  of  the  natural  resources  of  her 
domain;  India  for  her  learning  and  wealth;  the  Hebrews  for  their 
far-reaching  practice  of  democracy  and  a  .studied  and  reasonable 
public  and  personal  decency.  The  Hebrew  Testament  has  been 
indeed  the  world's  schoolmaster,  to  bring  us  to  a  sen.se  of  the 
sacredne.ss  of  life,  the  validity  of  conscience,  the  reasonableness  of 
duty,  the  supremacy  of  tlie  ought  in  life. 

All  that  is  here  set  down  as  true  of  the  Old  Testament  may 
with  even  more  meaning,  lie  affirmed  of  the  New.  It  also,  rectuds 
the’ doings  of  men  of  power,  and  masterful  thinking,  and  moral 
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courage  and  unseltish  endeavor.  The  new  volume,  supplement  to 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  hut  a  very  natural  development  of 
them,  apart  from  any  religious  or  ecclesiastical  biases,  is  a  store¬ 
house  of  wholesome  lessons  upon  the  retinements  of  the  heart, 
social  cooperations  and  reenforcements,  personal  and  social  lespon- 
sibilities,  and  the  far-reaching  consequences  for  good,  of  all  unself¬ 
ish  puq)ose  and  beneficent  effort,  and  the  sanity  of  rii/hft-ouH,  as 
opposed  to  senmouH  living.  'I'hat  these  traits  are  needed  in  our 
modern  life,  needs  no  argument,  d'hat  the  Bible  is  a  great  store¬ 
house  of  such  lessons  admits  of  less. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  even  down  to  the  time  of  the  Nazarene, 
the  Law,  the  l*rophets  and  the  Psalms  constituted  a  Ixuly  of  tra¬ 
dition,  histfuy’  and  literature,  generous  in  its  scoj)e,  and  detailed  in 
treatment,  and  more  efficient  as  a  means  of  instruction  than  has 
lx*en  tried  by  any  other  j)eople  Indore  or  since.  This  thought  is 
worthy  of  elalx^ration.  It  has  l)een  said  that  “looking  to  strength 
and  [)ennanency  of  results,  l>etter  educational  material  can  neither 
l>e  found  nor  imagined."  Instruction  took  the  form  of  proverbs, 
epigrams,  terse  phrases,  couplets  or  rhymes,  d'he  lessons  were 
easily  remeihl>ered.  Verses  of  Scripture,  prayers,  psalms,  liynms, 
texts,  etc.,  were  given  much  iteration.  The  memory  was  vener¬ 
ated.  It  l)ecame  both  comprehensive  and  tenacious.  It  is  just 
sucli  training  in  the  fundamentals  that  gives  stability  to  a  people. 
The  Hebrew  civilization  l)etrays  a  tenacity  of  mind  and  a  rever¬ 
ence  for  long-existing  institutions  that  made  them  a  people  of 
stable  character,  among  the  most  shifting  and  often  unfavorable 
suiToundings.  Without  question  it  was  a  result  of  their  system 
of  training.  That  they  were  a  “  peculiar  people,”  does  not 
explain  it.  The  Chinese  were  and  remain  ecjually  unprogressive 
and  wedded  to  traditions,  while  lacking  the  positive,  vitalizing 
spirit  that  came  through  the  operations  of  a  law  that  was  typical 
not  less  than  formal,  and  that  was  adequate  to  the  elevation  of  the 
Hebrew  race  from  tlie  brickyards  of  Egypt  to  the  generation  of 
(iamaliel.  A  culture  that  was  equal  to  this  task  under  such 
primitive  conditions,  must  have  discovered  unusual  resources  for 
making  over  a  people. 

Now  it  is,  on  the  one  hand,  for  a  familiarity  with  the  life  and 
struggles  and  motives  in  conduct,  and  morals  and  ethical  codes. 
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and  social  unfolding,  and  domestic  relations,  and  civic  democracy 
and  institutional  character  of  the  Hebrews;  and,  on  the  other,  for 
a  familiarity  with  the  cleaiiTiess  of  the  individual  life  and  the 
impulse  toward  unselfish  endeavor  that  flowed  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  from  the  Nazarene’s  teachings,  for  which  this  paper  pleads. 

d'his  acquaintance,  in  either  case,  must  come  chiefly  if  not  alto¬ 
gether  from  a  study  of  the  Bible  itself.  And,  })ut  beside  the 
classical  literatures  of  the  centuries,  the  Bible  suffers  no  whit  by 
the  comparison.  It  has  l)een  said  that  “the  most  unl)elieving  can¬ 
not  deny  that,  if  every  particle  of  authority  and  supernatural  char¬ 
acter  l)e  taken  from  it,  it  will  remain  one  of  the  world’s  great 
literatures.” 

ddiere  is  iK)t  a  grade  of  attainment  in  our  public  schools  that 
may  not  l)e  enriched  with  stories  from  old  Hebrew  or  New  Testa¬ 
ment  life*  and  times,  exposing  the  family  life,  the  prevailing  indus¬ 
tries,  the  uses  c)f  leisure,  the  existing  institutions,  the  standards 
of  righteousness  and  success,  the  moral  condition  of  the  people, 
their  ideals,  their  fine  arts,  and  the  scriptures  as  specimens  of  their 
literature.  Teachers  have  need  to  be  familiar  with  the  Bible 
therefore  as  a  collection  of  e])ic  and  lyric  poetry,  as  history,  as 
essay,  as  prophecy,  and  as  drama.  In  the  high  schools  and  pre¬ 
paratory  academies  especially,  the  Hebrew  Literature  should 
occupy  so  much  attention  as  its  place  in  history  justifies ;  as  one 
of  the  great  social  forces  making  for  lx)th  culture  and  righteous¬ 
ness.  “Job,  for  example,  is  one  of  the  cleanest  cut,  most  pictur- 
es<jue  dramas  in  all  literature ;  Deuteronomy,  a  nest  of  masterful 
orations;  the  song  of  I)elx)rah,  a  jewel  among  odes;  certain  of  the 
Psalms,  exquisite  songs ;  others,  war  Udlads  and  rituals.”  Now 
all  of  these  forms  of  literature  are  made  the  objects  of  study  dur¬ 
ing  the  high  school  period ;  but  none  of  them  are  better  phrased 
or  given  a  simpler  construction,  or  discover  greater  skill  in  the 
writer’s  art  than  these  and  many  score  of  equally  good  examples 
that  might  l)e  selected  from  the  two  Testaments  of  the  Scriptures. 
I’he  simplicity  of  style,  the  cogency  of  reasoning,  the  directness  of 
statement,  and  the  everywhere  chaste  imagery  make  it  an  ideal 
text  for  literaiy  study. 

It  seems  apparent  that  m  the  Bible,  for  all  grades  of  school  life, 
even  for  the  youngest,  through  the  high  school  to  the  doors  of 
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the  college,  there  is  furnished  not  only  available  but  excellent 
material  for  the  cultivation  of  b)th  the  histoiy  and  literature 
senses,  for  training  in  the  habits  of  right  and  olxidience  to  duty, 
and  in  the  refinements  of  a  gentle  life. 

Most  schools  in  the  present  day  have  moved  well  away  from  the 
thought  that  instruction  has  satisfied  the  recjuirements  when  it  has 
compassed  the  ends  of  trade,  and  accomplished  the  masteiy  of  set 
lessons.  The  passions  are  to  be  brought  under  control ;  the  senses 
trained ;  the  mind  stored  with  noble  and  inspiring  ideals ;  the 
tastes  refined ;  the  heart  schooled  to  unselfish  interests  in  others 
and  for  the  common  weal ;  and  the  understanding  made  keen  and 
acute.  These  our  teachers  ought  to  have  done  and  not  left  the 
others  undone.  These  might  be  omitted ;  those  not  safely. 

More  and  more  the  schools  are  coming  to  the  conviction  that 
the  touch  with  the  outer  beautiful  world  of  thing  and  phenomena, 
and  the  equally  attractive  world  of  thought  and  achievement,  are 
the  two  great  domains  in  a  free  commerce  with  which  the  spirit  of 
man  must  work  out  his  regeneration,  to  wit :  his  maturing,  that  is, 
his  education.  Now  among  all  the  humanistic  instruments,  among 
all  the  histories  of  man,  the  Bible  affords  not  only  an  available, 
but  a  very  effective  instrument  for  this  culturing  of  moral  insights 
and  human  purposes.  It  is  full  of  i)ractieal  wisdom  and  keen 
insights,  and  gentle  restraints  and  the  stories  of  manly  courage 
and  womanly  refinements,  and  loving  homes,  and  the  exalting  of 
labor,  a  keen  interest  in  the  common  welfare,  and  a  love  for  one's 
country  and  her  institutions,  that,  if  concreted  in  the  lives  of  its 
citizens,  would  make  any  country  ricli,  lx*yond  tlie  peradventure 
of  navies,  and  armies,  and  mines,  and  mills,  and  flocks,  and  har¬ 
vests,  and  the  treasure  houses  of  wealth. 

We  know  now,  not  better,  perhaps,  than  Solomon  knew,  that  a 
people  is  educated,  not  in  projX)ition  to  its  great  learning  and  its 
manifold  reflections,  but  by  what  it  can  and  does  do,  as  of  people 
having  a  destiny,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  done  or  attempted. 
As  a  merely  secular  instrument  for  humanistic  training,  it  seems 
obvious  to  the  writer  that  the  Bible  has  no  superior,  for  any  grade 
of  attainment  or  for  any  people.  Local  social  conditions  may 
make  it  inexpedient  to  use  this  literature  in  a  given  instance ; 
poorly  prepared  teachers  may  make  it  impossible  to  use  it.  Neither 
argues  against  its  abstract  fitness. 
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( )iice  more,  the  learning  of  the  present  day  is  committed  to  a 
marked  accession  of  faitli  in  genetic  studies.  We  have  our  gen¬ 
etic  philosophies,  our  genetic  psychologies,  our  study  of  origins  in 
history,  devotions  to  ruins  and  relics  of  extinct  civilizations, 
iiKpiiries  into  the  origin  of  religions  and  languages,  and  sects  and 
dialects,  and  primitive  institutions,  and  the  alwriginees  of  various 
lands,  and  the  original  meanings  of  customs  and  ceremonies  and 
laws  and  standards  of  public  and  private  behavior.  Even  chil¬ 
dren  are  taught  that  whatever  is,  in  any  one  of  these  concerns,  is 
the  outgrowth  of  what  was,  by  a  process  of  natural  development, 
"riie  CUirist  came  in  tlie  fulness  of  time,  that  is,  when  the  race  was 
ready  for  his  sowing,  as  did  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  leadership 
of  Moses,  the  return  from  captivity,  the  Pentacostal  fall,  the  fire¬ 
side  experience  of  Peter,  the  preaching  of  Paul.  Nowhere,  in 
Egyptian,  Persian,  (ireek  or  Roman  history,  is  the  reasonableness 
of  any  national  behavior  more  apparent  than  among  the  Hebrews 
for  two  thousand  years  before  the  appearance  of  the  Nazarene. 
'riieir  evolution  from  a  relatively  low  social  plane  to  a  place  among 
tlie  sisterhood  of  nations  was  the  most  natural  and  explicable. 
From  a  simple  pastoral  life,  to  a  kingdom  of  luxury  and  power, 
there  is  given  graphically  the  course  of  development  of  a  highly 
complex  civilization.  And  yet,  through  it  all,  the  picture  is  so 
plain,  the  life  is  so  primitive,  the  industries  so  crude,  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  intercourse  so  limited,  the  means  of  culture  and  training 
so  few,  the  home  life  so  unpretentious,  and  the  social  relations  so 
direct  and  unconventional,  that  the  study  and  interpretation  of 
these  matters  is  far  more  easily  mastered  among  the  Hebrews  than 
among  any  other  ancient  people.  Even  children  in  their  early 
teens  may  be  easily  and  permanently  interested  in  this  simple- 
minded,  home-loving,  pictures<iue  people  whose  spirit  has  gone  into 
all  the  world,  and  whose  literature  and  heroes  and  heroines  have 
given  character  to  the  fine  arts  of  the  centuries.  It  is  but  com¬ 
monplace,  indeed,  to  say  that  no  great  literature  for  a  thousand 
years  can  be  understood,  much  less  appreciated,  no  great  school 
of  painting  or  sculpture,  hy  one  who  is  ignorant  of  the  times  and 
spirit  and  characters  of  the  Rible.  Read  the  art  catalogues  of  the 
studios,  and  the  lists  of  great  and  influential  books,  and  note  how 
frequently  the  Rible  is  mentioned,  and  how  constantly  it  has  been 
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d^a^vll  upon  for  the  figures  in  sculpture,  tlie  scenes  for  the  canvas, 
the  pictures  of  the  great  literatures.  Our  reading  l)ooks  and  his¬ 
tories  and  memory  gems,  ait  studies  and  oratory,  our  music  and 
school-room  customs  are  instinct  with  the  life  struggles  and  heart 
qualities,  and  the  national  biases,  and  the  institutional  genius,  and 
the  individual  heroisms  of  a  people,  the  records  of  whose  achieve¬ 
ment  and  whose  poetry  and  essay  and  drama  are  practical!}'  barred 
from  study  in  our  schools.  Why  should  we  not  for  these  lessons 
sometimes  go  to  the  original  text  instead  of  extracts,  as  the  sci¬ 
entist  leaves  his  books  for  the  field?  There  is  virility  in  the  Bible 
story,  and  tenderness,  and  stoicism,  and  respect  for  the  gentle  and 
the  clean. 

There  was  virtue  in  the  schoiils  of  our  forefathers  whose  read¬ 
ing  was  chiefly,  if  not  wholly  from  the  New  'restament,  the 
Psalms,  the  C^itechism,  and  from  collections  of  Revolutionary 
oratory  and  volumes  of  stiff-backed  sermons. 

The  schools  of  every  grade  have  made  marvelous  advances  in  a 
hundred  years ;  —  for  the  work  to  lx?  done,  there  are  more  and 
Ixitter  tools ;  for  the  most  part,  Ixitter  results  are  obtained ;  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  youth  are  reached  by  some  sort  of  train¬ 
ing  that  is  worth  while ;  there  are  fewer  shipwrecks  of  educated 
people.  liut  in  the  genenil  overturning  in  schools,  to  keep  pace 
with  the  overturning  in  social  and  industrial,  political  and  relig¬ 
ious  affairs,  in  a  century,  something  seems  to  have  been  lost  out 
of  the  pioneer  training  which  none  of  the  newer  subjects  quite 
replaces.  Maybe  it  is  this  emphasis  whicli  was  once  put  upon 
integrity  of  moral  habit,  sound  purposes,  a  clean  heart,  and  the 
virtues  that  make  for  personal,  social  and  civic  righteousness. 
Certiiin  it  is  that  these  are  traits  that  are  needed  not  less  in  this 
day  of  urgent  urban  interests  than  in  the  days  when  forests  were 
to  lx?  felled,  the  land  to  receive  its  first  tillage,  when  constitutions 
had  d)  Ixi  carved  out,  new  conventional  codes  to  lx?  framed,  eco¬ 
nomic  institutions  made  over,  the  field  urbanized,  creeds  recast  and 
education  regenerated.  And  it  seems  equally  probable  that  the 
lessons  of  the  Hebrew  race  for  twenty  centuries,  in  their  struggles 
toward  these  same  ends,  might  aid  us  greatly  in  determining  just 
where  the  truth  lies  in  those  matters.  It  would  not  seem  to  be  a 
great  innovation  for  a  people  who  have  incoiporated  into  their 
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schools  so  much  that  is  new  in  a  generation,  to  make  a  trial  of  so 
vital  a  test  of  making  human  life  rich  and  safe. 

I'inally,  I  believe  that  the  great  body  of  American  teachers  may 
safely  Ix^  trusted  to  use  this  rich  material  to  such  ends  as  have 
Ixx'ii  here  suggested,  free  from  any  dangerous  religious  bias.  1 
am  not  ignorant,  however,  of  the  fact  that  the  plan  offers  possible 
pitfalls.  Many  people  are  prone  to  regard  the  Bible  narrowly  as  a 
specitically  divine  authority  for  their  spirit\ial  life.  Each  devout 
reader  seeks  to  discover  the  religious  message  the  lines  have  for 
him.  .\nd  many  forget,  or  possibly  never  have  known  that  the 
comj)ilation  is  rich  in  inspiration  to  generous  living,  and  high 
thinking,  and  beautiful  conduct,  and  joy  in  goodness,  for  all 
classes,  whatever  their  religious  faith.  The  very  sacredness  of  the 
associations  that  gather  alx)ut  the  Ixiok  is  thus  used  by  serious- 
minded  persons  to  cheat  them  of  other  and  needed  services  which 
it  is  fitted  to  render.  As  a  guide  to  this  life,  as  a  means  of  men- 
tid  culturing,  as  an  anthology  of  the  best  that  learning  and  virtue 
luive  been  able  to  save  from  the  race’s  experience,  the  Bible  is 
deserving  of  a  large  place  among  other  secular  means  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  schools  of  every  grade  need  this  enrichment.  There  is 
abundant  material  which  may  easily  command  the  common  confi¬ 
dence  of  Jew  and  Christian,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  the  devout 
and  the  unlM?lieving.  Only  good  can  come  from  such  use  of 
scriptural  pages  to  large  catholic  and  cultural  ends. 

d'hat  they  have  come  to  stand  in  the  thought  of  many  as  the 
the  way  to  larger  and  endless  good,  should  not  bar  the  free  use  of 
Bible’s  pages  for  minor,  though  important  cultures.  The  mind  to 
think,  and  the  taste  to  enjioy,  and  the  heart  to  feel,  are  coordinated 
in  all  the  highest  conceptions  of  human  destiny  with  the  faith 
that  embraces  assurances  of  the  future,  and  the  sturdy  stoicism 
that  sets  the  most  insidious  temptations  at  nought.  All  litera¬ 
tures  that  have  any  worthy  message  for  man  should  be  made  the 
object  of  his  concern  ;  all  histories  of  human  effort  should  be  laid 
under  contribution,  if  perchance  men  may  learn  from  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  others.  Ever}’^  significant  thread  of  our  present  civiliza¬ 
tion  should  be  accej)ted  as  a  highway  to  a  past  whose  knowing 
may  make  clearer  our  present.  The  Hebrew  and  Hebrew-Christian 
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civilizations  have  added  incalculably  to  the  race’s  spiritual  life  and 
have  put  in  motion  forces  that  through  unbroken  generations  have 
made  for  peace  in  a  century  of  wars ;  have  refined  rude  man  and 
made  him  companionable ;  have  made  of  the  family  a  home  and  a 
household;  have  made  man  his  brother's  keeper;  and  have  discov¬ 
ered  a  world  fraternity  that  compasses  all  nations. 

It  is  believed  that  the  much  beholding  of  such  people  and  the 
following  of  such  movements  can  but  be  productive  of  good  for 
people  of  whatever  faith,  or  no  faith,  for  all  ages,  and  for  all  social 
conditions. 


“  ICH  DIENr 

JCLIA  HARRIS  MAY. 

I  would  not  ask,  Oh,  Lord,  to  be 
A  doer  of  great  things.  For  me 
The  humbler  place  alone  is  fit, 

And  I  would  put  myself  in  it, 

And  look  to  Thee,  and  ask  what  Thou 
Wouldst  have  me  do?  I  ask  Thee  now. 
Thy  least  commands  I  would  observe. 
Oh  let  me  serve.  Oh  let  me  serve. 
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FRANCIS  L.  CARDOZO,  JR.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

WHEN  summer  comes,  the  rich  leave  for  seashore  or  moun¬ 
tain  ;  the  poor  remain,  perforce  of  circumstances,  to 
swelter  in  the  heat.  Small  wonder  that  the  children  of  the  latter, 
with  both  parents  away,  and  nothing  themselves  to  do,  have  fre- 
(juently  adopted  devices  for  entertainment  so  nearly  akin  to  those 
of  a  certain  person  renowned  for  occupying  himself  with  idle 
hands  and  heads.  It  is  a  truism  that  change  rather  than  an  utter 
lack  of  occupation  is  liest  for  child  as  well  as  adult. 

“  Rest  is  not  (/uitting  this  busy  career: 

Rest  is  the  fitting  of  self  to  its  sphere.” 

Street-fights,  games  of  chance,  a  tramp,  a  fire,  an  arrest,  an  acci¬ 
dent,  saloon  brawls,  a  revolting  case  of  cruelty  to  animahs, —  if 
children  are  not  principals  in  or  accessory'  to  these  sensations,  they 
are  there  to  gloat  over  details.  In  fact,  investigation  has  shown 
that  juvenile  crimes  greatly  incretise  during  summer,  for  the  rest¬ 
less  nature  of  children  cr«ave  excitement,  their  native  energy 
employment,  their  imagination  food,  and  if  there  is  no  other  source 
the  streets  furnish  the  supply.  Fresh-air  funds,  summer  homes, 
and  excursion  parties  have  been  tried,  but  only  partially  relieved 
the  situation,  because  they  did  not  reach  the  many.  Through  the 
generous  impulses  of  a  charitable  association  of  Boston,  as  might 
have  l)een  expected,  a  solution  of  this  child  problem,  a  very  happy 
one,  was  presented. 

“  ’Tis  in  the  advance  of  individual  minds 

That  the  slow  crowd  should  ground  their  expectation 
Eventually  to  follow.” 

In  the  summer  of  1885  a  new  line  of  educational  and  philan¬ 
thropic  endeavor,  the  vacation  school,  Avas  started  in  the  Hub,  the 
Board  of  Education  of  that  city  having  placed  several  school 
buildings  at  the  disposal  of  the  projectors,  who  became  financially 
resjKuisible  for  the  expenses  involved,  with  the  result  that  on  the 
opening  day,  thousands  more  than  the  schools  could  accommodate 
were  turned  away.  Here  were  furnished  food  for  the  imagination 
by  exploring  untried  fields,  pleasmit  employment  for  energy  spend- 
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ing  itself  in  mischief  or  worse,  legitimate  entertainment  to  satisfy 
the  craving  for  excitement. 

Ten  years  later  The  Association  for  Improving  the  C'ondition 
of  the  Poor,  in  New  York,  began  to  think  that  the  Boston  idea 
\  was  a  success,  and  api)ropriated  -'#5,000,  therefore,  to  conduct  sev¬ 
eral  vacation  schools.  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  soon  followed, 
and  so,  one  by  one,  such  schools  have  l>een  established  in  other 
cities,  at  first  through  private  initiative,  however,  until  now  they 
are  located  in  over  twenty,  although  at  i)resent  in  only  a  few 
under  municipal  control,  the  ultimate  desired  by  all. 

It  will  l)e  interesting,  and  within  the  province  of  this  discussion, 
to  see  some  of  the  statistics  in  those  cities,  where  vacation  schools 
have  l)een  appropriated  for  by  municipalities. 

Data  are  also  at  hand  to  show  that  wherever  vacation 
schools  have  l)een  established  an  immediate  and  marked  reduc¬ 
tion  in  childish  offences  has  followed,  and  where  formerly  arrests 
of  youthful  culprits  were  common,  few  now  occur.  .\n  extract : 
“  The  police  have  reported  fewer  arrests  in  the  neighlH)rhood  this 
summer  than  ever  before,  and  they  are  agreed  that  the  influenee 
of  the  vacation  schools  on  the  surrounding  streets  has  lK*en  won- 
<lerful.”  —  [AT.  Y.  Tribune.  A  noted  authority:  “I  am  satisfied 
that  a  want  of  i)roper  employment  and  recreation  has  Ix'en  the 
largest  factor  in  all  ages  in  making  criminals."  d'he  conclusion 
forces  itself  upon  us  that  when  a  small  fraction  of  the  money  s})ent 
in  reformation  shall  l)e  devoted  to  the  normal  jtnx'esses  of  forma¬ 
tion, —  to  vacation  schools,  parks  and  playgrounds,  in  healthful, 
clean  amusements  —  evolution  will  dispose  of  “The  Street  .\rab." 

The  attitude  of  the  poor,  overworked  mothers  toward  this  ven¬ 
ture  has,  from  the  very  first,  l)een  as  satisfactory  as  (*ould  be  wished. 
In  them  one  may  see  exemplified  the  great  virtues  of  the  poor,  the 
virtues  that  redeem  so  many  bad  habits, —  a  strong  cooperative 
spirit  toward  any  enteiprise  to  help  their  children,  hospitality  to 
visitors,  generosity  and  helpfulness  to  each  other,  invariably  at 
great  sacrifice.  What  unconscious  (diristianity  exists  among  these 
unfortunates  1 

“  The  generous  feeling,  pure  and  warm, 

Which  owns  the  rights  of  all  divine, — 

The  pitying  heart, —  the  iielping  arm, — 

The  prompt  self-sacrifice, —  are  thine  I  ” 
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While  vacation  schools  have  l)eeii  of  great  l)enefit  from  a  civic 
stjmdpoint  alone,  since  they  keep  an  immense  numlx*r  of  children 
off  the  streets,  authorities  differ  as  to  the  scope  of  work  that 
should  be  followed.  Prof.  Wm.  R.  Harper,  President  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  and  appointed  by  Mayor  Harrison  as  the  chair¬ 
man  of  a  C'ommission  of  nine  experts  to  make  a  thorough 
examination  into  the  condition  of  the  public  school  system  of  that 
city,  said,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  work :  “  To  the  thoughtful 

observer  the  enormous  waste  incident  to  the  j)resent  method  of 
conducting  school  systems  is  evidenced.  The  city  has  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  majiy  millions  in  school  property;  which  is  used  for  a  few 
hours  each  day  for  hardly  more  than  half  the  year.  Many  experts 
have  seriously  considered  whether  it  is  not  advisable  to  hold  school 
sessions  with  a  full  corps  of  teacliers  all  during  the  summer  months. 
There  is  no  question  that  if  this  plan  were  adopted  the  attemlance 
would  include  a  very  large  proportion  of  Chicago  children  of 
school  age.  Not  only  would  many  hick  ward  children  gladly  seize 
the  opportunity  to  attain  the  grade  that  can  naturally  l)e  expected 
of  pupils  of  their  age,  but  many  of  the  more  studious  and  lietter 
endowed  would  lie  enabled  to  advance  more  rapidly  and  secure  a 
lietter  education  lief  ore  economic  necessities  forced  them  to  liecinne 
wage-earners.  Your  commission,  indeed,  does  not  regard  with 
favor  the  long  vacation  universal  in  our  American  .school  .system.” 
Richard  Watennan,  Jr.,  of  the  same  city,  said:  “  The  curriculum 
should  not  cover  the  same  ground  as  the  regular  cour.se  in  the 
schools,  since  it  is  not  the  function  of  the  vacation  .school  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  bright  l>eyond  nor  bring  the  hickward  child  iq)  to  his 
grade.  It  should  not  provide  for  a  purely  industrial  training, 
since  the  vacation  school  is  neither  a  trade  nor  a  professional 
school.” 

The  marked  differences  as  to  the  character  of  work  done  in  the 
vacation  schools  throughout  the  country  are  manifest  as  one  goes 
from  city  to  city  to  study  and  observe  them.  “•  VV’^hen  two  do  the 
same  work,  it  is  still  not  the  same.” 

The  Newark  scIkkiIs  have  Wen  carried  on  many  years,  only  for 
the  primary  grades,  however,  and  the  work  has  Ix^en  largely  iqam 
nature  study.  In  New  York  the  subjects  have  Wen  mainly  indu.s- 
trial,  jmd  the  chief  aims  have  .Wen  to  interest  the  children  to 
attend  such  a  school,  and  then  to  develop  .some  technical  skill 
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which  would  give  their  industrial  work  some  value.  Boston 
seems  to  have  aimed  at  the  general  object  of  keeping  the  children 
off  the  streets  and  interesting  them  during  the  summer.  In  Chi¬ 
cago  there  has  iK'en  more  or  less  of  iui  effort  to  make  the  work 
educational. 

One  among  the  many  pleasing  diversions  prevailing  in  all  these 
schools,  however,  is  the  vacation  school  excursion.  What  delight¬ 
ful  memories  are  awakened  by  the  mere,  mention  of  those  breath¬ 
ing  spells  afforded  by  a  trip  into  the  country, —  I  mean  the  country, 
the  home  of  forests,  or  of  vast  rolling  fields  with  ripening 
grain,  not  the  suburbs  —  alx^ut  which  so  many  city  children,  and 
adults,  too,  for  that  matter,  are  so  wofully  ignorant!  Listen  to  a 
little  tot,  for  the  first  time  watehiiig  a  cow  l)eing  milked.  “  Uh !  I 
would  n’t  drink  that.”  “  Wdiy  not  ?  ”  asked  an  amused  observer, 
“  where  do  you  get  your  milk  at  home?”  “From  the  milkman, 
of  course,”  scornfully.  And  then  how  pathetic  Du  Maurier’s  little 
■  waif,  upon  his  first  visit  to  the  country :  “  Lor’,  what  a  big 
sky  they’ve  got  out  here!  ”  Some  of  these  children  don’t  know 
the  common  animals  by  sight,  and  have  never  picked  a  flower  in  a 
field.  But  it  is  here  that  the  country  lx)y  is  in  his  glory,  for  he  is 
on  his  native  heath,  as  he  walks  proudly  in  advance  of  schoolmates 
and  teacher  to  point  out  the  spots  so  dear  to  him, —  yes,  to  give 
knowledge,  at  first  hand, 

‘‘Of  tlie  wihl  bee’s  morning  chase. 

Of  the  wild-flowers’  time  and  place, 

Fligin  of  fowl  and  habitude 
Of  the  tenants  of  the  woo<l ; 

How  the  tortoise  bears  his  shell. 

How  the  woodchuck  digs  his  cell, 

And  the  ground-mole  digs  his  well ; 

How  the  robin  feeds  her  young, 

How  the  oriole’s  nest  is  hung; 

Where  the  whitest  lilies  blow. 

Where  the  freshest  berries  grow, 

Where  the  groundnut  trails  its  vine, 

Where  the  wood-grapes’  clusters  shine; 

01  the  black  wasp’s  cunning  way,  i> 

Mason  of  his  walls  of  clay, 

And  the  architectural  plans 
Of  gray  hornet  artisans !  ” 
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The  sturdy  little  chap  has  stolen  his  way  quite  into  our  hearts. 

Blessings  on  tbee,  little  man, 

Barefoot  boy  with  cheek  of  tan  ! 

With  thy  turned-up  pantaloons. 

And  thy  merry-whistled  tunes; 

With  thy  red  lip,  redder  still 
Kissed  by  strawberries  on  the  hill ; 

With  the  sunshine  on  thy  face 
Through  thy  torn  brim’s  jaunty  grace 
From  my  heart  I  give  thee  jo}’, — 

I  was  once  a  barefoot  boy !  ” 

Hut  the  climax  is  reached  when  the  teacher,  [trohably  feeling  it 
necessary  for  him  to  take  a  hand,  begins  to  tell  of  “  that  oak  tree,” 
and  is  startled  with,  “  That  ainno  oak,  that 's  a  pine !  ” 

Vacation  schools  will  not  achieve  their  highest  possibilities 
until  determined  effort  is  made  to  turn  the  whole  l)eing  of  the 
child  into  a  new  channel,  fascinating  l)ecause  of  its  novelty,  but 
always  educational.  It  is  believed  that  the  work,  whatever  it  may 
be,  should  follow  proper  laws,  with  some  regiird  for  correlation 
with  work  of  the  regular  schools,  and  with  insistent  regard  for 
drawing  out  the  native  bent  of  the  child  for  constructive  work 
along  unusually  attractive  lines.  Children  have  naturally  a 
creative  instinct,  and  therefore,  apparatus  should  be  furnished  so 
that  their  well-regulated  use  can  afford  im  outlet  for  tlie  exercise 
of  this  power.  When  done  it  will  l)e  surj)rising  to  see  what 
creditable  results  may  be  accomplished  in  a  very'  short  time, 
and  work  of  such  a  character,  conducted  under  the  guidance  of 
teachers  possessing  the  requisite  technical  and  pedagogical  knowl¬ 
edge,  will  be  of  special  value  to  the  poor,  the  very  [)eople  for 
whom  it  is  designed,  inasmuch  as  it  will  give  their  children  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  acquire  a  kind  of  instruction  which  parents  only  can 
supply,  by  their  own  preference,  through  travel  or  home  environ¬ 
ment. 

After  all  has  been  said  and  done,  however,  it  should  l)e  frankly 
stated  that  the  success  of  any  vacation  school  centers  in  and  about 
the  teacher.  Though  efficient  in  all  other  respects,  she  must  pos¬ 
sess  that  rarest  of  qualifications,  common  sense,  enabling  zeal  to  be 
tempered  with  discretion,  in  the  handling  of  children  during  an 
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ordinarily  unfavorable  season  of  the  year, —  she  must,  in  short, 
have  the  power  of  adaptability.  'Fhen,  indeed,  can  the  vacation 
school  attain  some  valuable  results:  (1)  “  By  teaching  the  parents 
through  the  pupils,”  as  was  said  recently,  by  Hon.  H.  B.  F. 
McFarland,  president  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Colundiia,  in  a  notable  address,  “  it  can  exert  a  marked 
influence  on  the  social  conditions  of  communities.”  (2)  It  will 
have  a  helpful  influence  by  its  educative  power  on  the  work  of  the 
public  schools,  inasmuch  as  the  long  annual  period  of  idleness 
hitherto  granted  pupils  results  in  mental  and  moral  stagnation, 
invariably  recjuiring  three  or  four  months  of  most  persistent  effort 
during  the  early  part  of  the  regular  school  term  for  the  teachers 
to  overcome  it ;  and  (3)  it  can  create  a  strong  public  sentiment 
for  the  continuance  of  the  school  term  during  the  summer. 

The  vacation  school  seems  to  Ixi  a  splendid  place  for  the  discov¬ 
ery’  of  a})titude,  and  this  leads  us  to  another  phase  of  a  most 
important  question :  its  desirability  as  a  sort  of  educational  prov¬ 
ing  ground  for  testing  the  newer  plans  for  school  work,  Iretter 
tried  here  than  elsewhere,  which,  when  successful,  will  awaken 
a  strong  support  for  desired  changes  in  the  curTiculurn  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools. 

In  a  Washirrgton  vacation  school,  for  instance,  the  scope  of 
instruction,  at  first,  emphasized  the  bringing  up  of  deficient  pupils, 
though  later  it  was  felt  that  this  was  somewhat  tinwise  for  all 
other  children  than  those  who  had  failed  to  make  the  High  school. 
Sewing  and  cooking  were  co-educational.  The  pupils  from  the 
fourth  to  the  sixth  grades,  inclusive,  were  given  lessons  in  cook¬ 
ing,  an  innovation,  as  in  the  regular  schools  it  is  taught  in  no 
grades  below  the  seventh ;  sewing  was  taught  from  the  first  to  the 
sixth  grades,  another  innovation,  since  it  is  not  given  in  the  com¬ 
mon  schools  below  the  third  grade.  In  both  cases  the  little  peo¬ 
ple  were  delighted, —  the  lx)ys  l>eing  given  w’ork  in  which  they 
were  usually  considered  inferior  if  not  unsuited,  and  noticing  the 
amusement  of  the  girls,  felt  urged  to  do  their  level  best,  and  really 
made  the  latter  look  to  their  laurels.  In  fact,  one  little  chap  in 
the  cooking  class  was  so  enthusiastic  that  he  expressed  a  strong 
desire  at  the  close  of  the  session  to  become  a  chef. 
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It  seems  appropriate,  in  conclusion,  to  offer  a  program  which 
will  point  out  clearly  not  only  to  those  directly  interested  in 
vacation  schools  hut  to  the  general  public,  the  kind  of  work  that 
might  be  followed  therein  (the  sulx)rdinate  parts  of  the  program, 
however,  are  not  arranged  particularly  with  regard  to  sequence):  — 

Vacation  schools  to  l)egin  first  Wednesday  after  close  of  regular 
school.  Term,  eight  weeks.  Daily  sessions,  9:00  —  12:00  a.m. 

1.  MU.sic.  • 

“Not  the  music  that  confines  children  to  tlie  reading  of  notes 
and  exercises,  but  that  which  gives  them  an  opportunity  for  the 
free  expression  in  song  of  feelings,  desires  and  aspirations,  repre¬ 
senting  the  best  and  truest  part  of  their  natures.” 

2.  PHYSICS. 

Experimental.  The  writer  has  secured  a  cleverly  and  simply 
arranged  series  of  lessons,  admirably  adapted  by  Dr.  Waring, 
Sup’r  Principal,  Tenth  Division,  Washington  Public  Schools, 
for  the  grades  from  the  first  to  the  eighth,  and  more  suitable 
because  of  its  novelty,  than  nature  work,  followed  so  exten¬ 
sively  in  the  regular  schools. 

‘  3.  LOCAL  HISTOUY. 

Fundamental  to  an  appreciation  of  the  broader  a.spects  of  the 
subject  in  the  regular  schools. 

4.  INDUSTRIAL  TRAININO. 

(  Co-edumtional.') 

Primaiy  forms, —  Cutting,  folding,  modeling. 

a.  Cardboard  sloyd. 

b.  Paper  flowers,  paper  riblK)ns,  raphia  forms  (hats, 

baskets,  etc.). 

Secondary' forms, —  Work  in  cloth  (sewing),  wood  (cai’pentiy), 
iron  (Florentine). 

a.  Millinerj’  (after  h.  of  above  has  been  taught). 

h.  Whittling,  chip-carving,  toy-making. 

c.  Bead-work,  knitting,  crocheting,  embroidery; 

wearing  apparel,  decorations,  etc. 

d.  Slat  and  rattan-weaving ;  baskets,  furniture,  etc. 
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e.  Cord  and  rope-work;  napkin  rings,  bags,  hain- 

niocks,  etc. 

f.  Making  dolls  and  dolls  ’  clothes. 

Tertiary  forms, —  Charcoal,  crayon  or  pencil-work,  brush  with  ink 
or  color;  pictorial  effect,  designs. 

1.  Reproduction  in  foregoing  or  clay  of  very  easy 
stoics,  told  by  teacher. 

Domestic  science, — Cooking,  housekeeping,  nursing. 

").  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

Proper  po.sition  for  the  Ixaly  in  sitting,  standmg  and  walking; 
marching ;  games. 

«).  KINDERCARTEK. 

Without  which,  no  vacation  school  is  complete. 

7.  MLSC'ELLANEOUS. 

a.  'Falks  on  “  'Fhe  Body,"  twice  a  week,  by  a  regular  physician, 
intensely  intere.sting  if  objective. 
h.  Mattress  and  carpet-making. 

c.  Visits  and  talks  by  prominent  people  who  can  interest 
children. 

«/.  ( Ipportunities  given  daily  to  children  to  look  at  picture- 

lK)ok.s,  make  soap-bubbles,  etc.,  etc. 
e.  Organize  a  Cadet  com})any  (among  the  larger  boys)  named 
after  the  school, —  cannot  advance  far  in  technical  knowl¬ 
edge,  will  l)e  able  to  inspire  patriotism,  etc. 

/.  “Informals,"  by  musicians,  elocutionists,  etc.,  etc. 

g.  Swimming-pools, —  what  a  deliglrt  if  such  a  provision  could 

l)e  made  for  every  vacation  school  I 

h.  \'acation  trips  not  less  than  once  a  week  to  places  previ¬ 

ously  visited  by  the  teacher,  to  assure  herself  of  their 
desirability  and  attractivene.ss. 

At  least  once  a  week  theiv  should  lie  an  evening  instead  of  a 
moniing  session  —  from  o  to  8,  perhaps  —  to  enable  the  parents 
and  friends  generally  to  see  the  actual  work  going  on. 

It  is  firmly  lielieved  that  the  great  and  varied  benefits  of  vaca¬ 
tion  schools  will  be  desired  more  strongly  after  a  clearer  insight 
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into  their  aim  and  scope  shall  have  been  secured.  That  this  atti¬ 
tude  on  the  part  of  the  people  jrenerally  might  be  brought  alx)ut 
toward  a  somewhat  new  line  of  educational  endeavor,  has  l)een  the 
chief  motive  in  the  prej)aration  of  this  paper. 

The  costliness  of  that  kind  of  economy  that  does  not  recognize 
the  vacation  school  as  a  powerful  factor  in  civic  progress,  embrac¬ 
ing  as  it  d(»es  the  kindergarten,  and  valuable  training  for  all,  may 
appear  when  children  reach  manhocxl. 

Let  us  hope,  however,  that  municipalities  will  more  lilxually 
appropriate  in  the  future  for  such  beneficial  agencies. 

“  Duty  is  clear,  and  the  work  is  w'ell-defined.” 


DAS  MUTTER-LIED. 


MARY  HALL  LEONARD. 

The  mother  sang  softly  her  mother-love. 
And  the  baby  enraptured  grew. 

For  Music,  the  language  of  Heaven  above 
Was  the  only  language  it  knew. 
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THE  ENGLISH  GERUND. 

.IAMBS  S.  SNODDY,  TBACHBR  IN  BNOLI8I1,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  VALLEY 
CITY,  NORTH  DAKOTA. 

OF  all  the  fleetioiial  fonn.s  in  modern  English,  the  tennination, 
-«////,  is  prohibly  the  most  confusing.  Many  of  the  latter- 
day  makers  of  text^lnioks  on  English  grammar  seem  to  think  that 
all  words  in  -itu/  should  l)e  treated  as  imperfect  participles ;  and 
some  of  them  go  so  far  as  to  set  aside  as  “bad  English,”  many  of 
our  idiomatic  expressions  which  contain  words  in  because 

they  happen  to  Ik*  dithcidt  to  parse.  Hut  since  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  was  not  ma<le  to  par.se,  and  since  the  thought  content  is  the 
all-impoitant  end  to  Ik*  attained  in  studying  the  structure  of 
English  sentence.s,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  subordinate 
any  of  our  idioms  to  parsing.  Nor  is  it  necessary  in  parsing,  in 
every  instance,  to  make  clean<*ut  distinctions  as  we  do  in  mathe¬ 
matics;  for  our  parts  of  spee(*h  sometimes  shade  off  into  one 
another  so  subtly  tliat  we  can  no  more  distinguish  them  tluui  we 
can  distinguish  tlie  colors  of  the  rainlxiw.  This  subtle  shading  is 
especially  noticeable  in  words  in  -/m/ :  they  often  blend  so 
closely  that  they  defy  all  attempts  at  discrimination. 

In  early  English  the  verbal  noun  ended  in  -wu/ ;  the  partici- 
jile  ended  in  -ande,  -and.,  -ende,  -end,  -inde,  -ind  {-ynd).  Later  the 
verbal  noun  sulhx  changed  to -<//<//!', -//w/e, -/«// ;  by  analogy  the 
participle  suthx  assumed  the  same  form.  So,  in  modem  English 
we  have  these  two  classes  of  words,  which  originally  had  distinct 
forms,  melted  into  one  form.  Hence  the  coMfu.sion  in  modem 
English.  Hut  the  distinctions  in  form  which  I  have  just  pointed 
out  were  not  always  observed  by  our  early  English  ancestors;  I 
find  in  a  copy  of  an  old  thirteenth  century  manuscript,  the 
following :  — 

•  “  Under  than  comen  tithemle 

To  Vortiger  than  Kinge.”  * 

And  in  a  parallel  column,  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  same 
poem  copied  from  another  old  manuscript  of  the  same  century, 

*  Layamon’s  Ilrut,  11.  13,78.5,-13,786;  in  modern  Kngllsh,  “  Meanwhile  tiding  $  nAvae  to 
Vortiger,  the  King.’’ 
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“  ITnder  than  come  tydinye 
To  Vortiger  Ilian  King.” 

Here  tithende  (tidings),  the  verbal  noun,  has  the  regular  old 
English  participle  ending;  and  tyd'uuje,  the  verbal  noun  in  the 
parallel  colunm,  has  the  regular  middle  English  ending  which  was 
beginning  to  be  the  common  ending  for  the  verbal  noun  and  parti¬ 
ciple.  So,  it  should  Ik*  no  surprise  that  our  words  in  -imj  in 
modem  English  are  confused  when  we  Hnd  them  hopelessly  con¬ 
fused  by  our  best  writers  several  centuries  ago. 

Words  in  -itiy  in  modern  English  have  a  variety  of  uses: 

1.  The  soldier  was  returniny  home. 

2.  The  soldier,  retuniiny  home,  is  my  friend. 

3.  The  returniny  soldiers  were  applauded  liy  the  people. 

4.  The  soldier  was  on  duty  duriny  the  war. 

5.  It  was  freeziny  cold  when  the  soldier  returned. 

6.  The  returniny  of  the  soldier  was  the  cause  of  the  rejoieiny 

of  the  people. 

7.  Honoriny  our  soldiers  is  our  duty. 

In  sentence  1,  returniny  is  a  tinite  verb,  which,  together  with 
the  auxiliaiy,  was,  makes  up  the  predicate  of  tlie  sentence ;  in  2, 
returniny  is  a  [)articiple,  which,  together  with  home,  forms  a  par¬ 
ticipial  phrase,  adjunct  to  soldier;  in  3,  returniny  is  a  participial 
adjective,  adjunct  b)  soldiers;  in  4,  duriny  is  a  preposition,  which, 
together  with  the  and  war,  forms  a  prepositional  phrase,  adjunct  to 
the  predicate;  in  5,  freezimy  is  an  adverb  (“participial  adverb”), 
adjunct  to  the  adjective  cold;  in  b,  returniny  and  rejoieiny  are 
peculiar  words;  Ixith  are  verbs,  yet  they  perform  the  function  of 
nouns :  the  former  is  in  the  nominative  case,  subject  of  the  sen¬ 
tence;  the  latter,  in  the  objective  case,  object  of  the  preposition, 
of',  in  7,  honoriny  is  anotlier  peculiar  word ;  it  does  double  work  ; 
as  a  noun  it  is  in  the  nominative  case,  subject  of  the  sentence ;  as 
a  verb  it  has  the  noun,  soldiers,  for  its  object.  In  attempting  to 
classify  these  words  in  -iny  a  difficulty  is  met  with  in  the  last 
two  sentences ;  some  grammarians  call  returniny  and  rejoieiny  in  b, 
verbal  nouns,  and  honorhuy  in  7,  a  geruml ;  others  call  the  words 
ill  -ing  in  both  .sentences  verbal  nouns;  still  others  call  them 
gerunds. 

This  list  might  lie  extended  so  as  to  include  further  illustrations 
of  peculiarities  of  words  in  -iny;  for  example,  the  compounds, 
riWi'n^-whip,  walkiny-iAXoS^,  dininy-room,  etc.,  in  whicli  the  parts  in 
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retain  somewhat  of  their  verlwiature  while  their  noun-use  is 
j)ronunent ;  or  the  compounds  «<V<//</j//-bird,  traveling-imin,  etc.,  in 
which  the  parts  in  retain  somewhat  of  their  verlwiature 
while  their  adjective-use  is  prominent ;  but  the  seven  illustrations 
given  alM)ve  are  sufficient  to  serve  our  present  purpose.  Ordi¬ 
narily  in  analyzing  sentences,  this  hair-splitting  process  is  unneces¬ 
sary  ;  some  of  the  words  in  -//<//  in  these  illustrative  sentences 
are  closely  related  in  their  use,  and  might  be  grouped  under  more 
general  terms :  in  2  and  8,  for  example,  they  might  appropriately 
l)e  called  verlKuljectives ;  and  in  8  and  7,  they  might  be  called 
verlMiouns.  Hut  in  using  the  term,  verl>-noun,  we  are  confronted 
by  another  difficulty ;  among  the  non-tinite  verbs  there  is  another 
class  that  must  l)e  grouped  with  the  verlniouns ;  namely,  the 
phrasal  infinitives  (  i.  e.  the  infinitives  with  “to”  ).  To  illustrate: 

(a)  To  honor,  our  soldiers  is  our  duty. 

(b)  The  honorinjj  of  our  soldiers  is  our  duty. 

(c)  Honorimi  our  soldiers  is  our  duty. 

In  these  sentences,  to  honor.,  the  honorituf  of,  and  honoring  have 
alnnit  the  same  use  as  the  word,  honor,  in  the  following  sentence: 

It  is  our  duty  to  l)estow'  honor  upon  our  soldiers. 

Here  honor  is  a  noun.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  parts  of  the 
sentences  (a),  (h),  and  (c),  in  italics,  are  equivalent  to  nouns. 

( )ne  phase  of  the  phra.sal  infinitive,  w  hich  is  often  confused  with 
words  in  -/////,  is  the  gerundial  infinitive  —  the  infinitive  which 
expresses  purpo.se  or  intention ;  and  w  hich  in  old  English  was 
preceded  by  “to"  and  had  the  ending,  -nnne,  or  -enne  —  the 
dative-case  form  of  the  ohl  infinitive.  It  is  found  in  the  old 
English,  “  ut  eode  se  saedere  saed  to  Hnwenne"  (  Matthew,  xiii.,  8.), 
modem  English,  “  ddie  sower  went  forth  to  sow  his  seed,”  also  in 
similar  expressions  denoting  purpo.se,  as,  “  Hread  to  eat"  and  “Ears 
to  hear"  which,  Ix^cause  they  happen  to  correspond  in  meaning  to 
“  for  eating "  and  “  for  hearing"  are  classed  by  some  as  verbal 
nouns ;  by  others  as  gerunds. 

Some  wu’iters  make  a  classification  which  they  call  the  “  infini¬ 
tive  in  -ing."  Here  again  we  find  confusion.  In  old  English 
the  regular  ending  for  the  infinitive  was  -an  ( later,  -en,  or  e ) ; 
and  it  so  happened  that  w'hen  the  verbal  nouns  and  participles 
lost  their  old  endings,  the  infinitives  lost  theirs.  It  is  no  wonder, 
then,  that  some  of  our  modem  text-book  makers,  in  their  classifi- 
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cations,  inclnde  as  “  infinitives  ”  in  -i'm/,  the  gerunds,  while  oth¬ 
ers  include  the  verbal  nouns.  'Ihoinas  C’arlyle  (who  saw  how 
absurd  it  is  for  grammarians  to  call  certain  words  in  -/m/  parti¬ 
ciples,  when  they  clearly  have  the  noun-use)  called  them  infinitives. 
Now,  Carlyle  cannot,  of  course,  Ik*  regarded  as  authority  in  matters 
pertiuning  to  the  study  of  language ;  but  it  must  Ik*  admitted  that, 
in  a  common-sense  way,  he  made  some  very  practical  ol)servations 
in  regard  to  the  grammar  of  our  language.  He  noticed  that  the 
Knglish  expression,  “  liuilding  is  good,”  when  translated  into 
Latin,  French,  and  (ierman:  “  Aedificare  iHHium  est,”  “  liatir  est 
Ikui,”  and  “  Hanen  e.st  gut,”  presents  the  regular  infinitive  endings 
of  those  languages.  Hut  we  have  already  seen  that  expressions 
like  this  corresjMtnd  to  the  phrasal  infinitive  and  other  verleforms 
that  have  noun-use:  To  huUd  hou.ses  is  good.  The  hnihlln(/  of 
houses  is  go<Kl,  Buihlinff  houses  is  good, —  all  retain  somewhat  of 
their  verlenature  ;  but  this  verlMuiture,  it  should  Ik*  rememlK*red, 
is  expressed  in  the  abstract;  hence  the  noun-use  predominates. 
Doctor  Hain,  in  his  text-lH)oks  on  Knglish  grammar,  agrees  with 
C'arlyle  in  what  he  calls  the  “infinitive  in  -#/#//”;  but  I’rofes.sor 
Karle,  in  his  works  on  Knglish  grammar  and  philology,  draws  the 
line  more  sharjfiy,  and  includes  among  his  “  infinitives  in  -<////,” 
only  those  words  in  which  the  verl)-u.se  is  prominent.  He  uses 
the  following  as  an  illustration  :  — 

“It's  no  use  icrititoj,  you  must  telegraph.” 

Here  we  find  an  exact  correspondence  to  the  phrasal  infinitive, 
to  rcrite.  I'he  same  is  true  in  l*o})e's  line:  — 

“Nature's  chief  masterpiece  is  writitof  well.” 

Shakespeare  in  his  Richard  HI.  (Act  HI.,  1.  fi),  has  the  phrasal 
infinitive,  to  write^  instead  of  In  fvntito/:  — 

“  Kleven  hours  I  spent  to  write  it  o'er." 

Hut  here  is  a  (juotation  from  Milton,  in  which  the  i)hra.sal  infini¬ 
tive  cannot  Ik*  sid)stituted  for  the  word  in  -ito/:  — 

“  Without  reprieve  adjudged  to  death. 

For  want  of  well  jwononneho/  Shibboleth.” 

If  space  hut  pennitted,  many  passages  coidd  l)e  quoted  from 
early  Kngli.sh  literature  that  would  illustrate  how  the  old  infinitive 
endings,  as  well  as  the  old  verbal  noun,  and  participle  endings, 
have  merged  into  the  common  ending  -im/ ;  but  the  (j notations 
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just  given  are  sntticient  to  illustrate  how  the  confusion  exists  in 
modem  liter.iture.  d'he  following  diagram  will  help  to  illustrate 
how  closely  the  infinitive  is  related  in  use  with  the  gerund :  — 


fFiN'iTE  (sometimes  called  definite  or  limited  verbs.) 
ir  ,  J  (  fhirticiples  ( verlHuljectives.) 

"  ‘  ]  \<>N-FIMTK  I  (ierunds 

(  Infinitives* 


( verlMiouns.) 


Hy  finite  verbs,  I  mean  those  which  are  limited  by  subject 
nominatives  —  those  which,  by  themselves,  or  together  with  com¬ 
plements,  form  tlie  predicates  of  sentences  or  clauses,  and  which 
always  express  one  of  the  three  moods, —  the  indicative,  the 
imperative,  or  the  subjunctive ;  by  non-infinite  verbs,  I  mean  those 
which  do  not  of  themselves  form  complete  predicates;  they  merge 
into  adjectives  or  nouns;  they  are  made,  as  it  were,  to  do  double 
work.  I'he  participles  do  the  work  of  verbs  and  adjectives;  the 
gerunds,  and  fre(juently  the  infinitives,  do  the  work  of  verbs  and 
nouns. 

In  many  sentences  other  words  in  -//#//  are  met  with  which  in 
use  are  very  closely  related  to  the  non-finite  verbs.  For  want  of 
a  l)etter  term,  I  call  those  which  are  closely  related  to  participles, 
j)articipial  adjectives;  those  wliich  are  closely  related  to  gerunds 
and  infinitives,  are  the  regular  verbal  nouns.  Note  the  following: 

1.  “  You  little  tu'inklinn  stars  that  shine.  .  .  ” 

2.  “  And  children  eomimj  home  from  school 

Look  in  at  the  open  door." 

H.  “  Heidim/  the  sick  is  noble  work.” 

4.  “  In  the  hejiinnimf  (Jod  created  heaven  and  earth." 

In  .sentence  1,  the  word  in  -/////  does  the  work  only  of  an 
adjective ;  in  2,  the  work  of  both  a  verb  and  an  adjective ;  in  8, 
the  work  of  lx)th  a  verb  and  a  noun ;  in  4,  the  work  only  of  a 
noun.  4'he  following  ecpiations  represent,  in  a  general  way,  the 
relative  adjective,  verb,  and  noun  luses  implied  in  these  .sentences: 

1.  Participial  adjective  —  0  -j-  adjective. 

2.  Participle  =  verb  4-  adjective,  i  ,  -  . ,  ,  . 

t  11*^  i  (non-hnite  verb.s.) 

8.  (lerund  =  verb  noun.  j  ^ 

4.  Y^erbal  noun  (alxstract)  =  0  -j-  noun. 


*  The  Terb-use  of  the  indnitlve,  however,  1a  frequently  ao  prominent  that  many  authori¬ 
ties  prefer  to  treat  It  as  a  mooil.  .See  Or.  Morris’s  IIMortcal  English  Grammar,  p.  164 
(Macmillan  A  Co.),  an  I  Salmon’s  School  Grammar,  p.  113  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.).  Ram¬ 
sey,  In  his  English  Grammar :  An  Historical  Study  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons),  maintains  that 
the  noun-use  of  the  Intlnitlve  is  exceptional  ;  but  atiniits  that  “  The  term,  ‘  inflnitive  mood  ’ 
only  denotes  the  particular  relation  of  the  verb  to  other  words  in  the  sentence.”  See  p.  463. 
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But  we  cannot,  as  lias  already  been  said,  study  graininar  as  we 
study  mathematics ;  while  these  eciuations  apply  in  some  sentences 
they  will  not  apply  in  others.  In  sentence  1,  the  verb-use  in 
twinkling  is  about  equivalent  to  zero, —  its  adjective-use  predomi¬ 
nates;  in  2,  coming  has  lioth  its  verli-use  and  adjective-use  promi¬ 
nent;  in  3,  healing  has  both  its  verli-use  and  noun-use  prominent; 
in  4,  the  verl>use  in  beginning  is  equivalent  to  zero, —  its  noun-use' 
predominates.  In  general,  participles  and  gerunds  retain  enough 
of  their  verb-nature  to  imply  action,  lieing,  or  state ;  participial 
adjectives  and  verbal  nouns  imply  only  remits  of  action,  lieing  or 
state, —  they  simply  name  the  action,  lieing,  or  state,  d'he  follow¬ 
ing  diagram  will  help  further  in  distinguishing  these  four  uses : 

1.  Pakticipial  aii.ie('tivp:s. 

T,.  ,  (2.  Pauticiples. 

I  erbs.  1  o  /I 

I  3.  (lEKUNIlS. 

4.  Vehiial  Ndl’Ns  (jibHtraet) 

In  distinguishing  the  words  in  -ing  which  have  the  adjective- 
use  from  those  which  have  the  noun-use,  the  line  of  demarcation 
can,  in  most  instances,  lie  clearly  drawii ;  but  lietween  participles 
and  participial  adjectives,  or  between  gerunds  and  verbal  nouns, 
the  line  is  not  always  easily  definable. 

1.  In  the  following  sentences  the  words  in  -ing  have  the 
adjective-use  predominant  (participial-adjectives)  :  — 


Adjectives. 

Nouns. 


“  Better  hi  stem  with  heart  and  hand 
The  roaring  tide  of  life.” —  Whittier. 

“  How  charming  is  divine  philosophy  I  ”  —  Milton. 

“  Morn,  waked  by  the  circling  hours  with  rosy  hand 
I '  nlKiund  the  gates  of  night.”  —  Ibid. 

“  Ivy  twines  the  crumbling  wall  hi  decorate  decay.”  —  liaileg. 

“  How  many  cowards  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 
The  lieanls  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Mars.”  —  Shakespeare. 

“  From  his  all-4}beging  breath 
I  hear  the  doom  of  Kgypt.”  —  Ibid. 

“There’s  music  in  \\\^  gushing  rill.”  —  Byron. 

“  Hope  like  the  glimmering  taper's  light 
Adorns  and  cheers  the  way.”  —  G^oldsmith. 

2.  In  the  following,  Ixith  the  verli-use  and  the  adjective-use 
are  prominent  (particijiles)  :  — 
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“  Prayer  is  the  spirit  speakinr/  truth  to  truth.”  —  Bailey. 

“  Mutually  yit'iny  and  reeeiviny  aid 
They  set  each  other  off,  like  li^ht  and  shade.”  —  Churchill. 

“  But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 

With  his  martial  cloak  around  him.”  —  Wolfe. 

“  He  hears  his  daughter’s  voice 
Singing  in  the  village  choir.”  —  Longfellow. 

“  Youth  lx*holds  hapj)iuess  gleaming  in  the  prospect.”  —  Coleridge. 

Sometimes  particiides  have  only  the  verb-nature,  together  with 
the  adjective-use  prominent:  — 

“  But  winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of  May.”  —  Goldsmith. 
S(nnetimes  they  have  the  adverb-use  prominent:  — 

“  Tom  ran  crying  down  the  street.”  —  Mother  Goose  Rhymes. 

“Now  the  bright  morning  star,  day’s  harbinger 
C’omes  dancing  from  the  East.”  —  Milton. 

“  'riien  came  lovely  spring ....  flooding  the  earth  with  flowers.” 

—  Longfellmv. 

“  Hope  springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing.”  —  Burns. 

8.  In  the  following,  both  the  verb-use  and  the  noun-use  are 
prominent  (gerunds ) :  — 

“(ienius  is  an  immense  capacity  for  taking  trouble.” —  Carlyle. 
“(iod  bless  the  king!  God  bless  the  faith’s  defender! 

God  bless  —  no  hann  in  blessing  the  Pretender.”  —  Scott. 

“  N  ot  content  with  patronizing  their  professors,  he  built  the  first 
of  those  noble  porticos,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  in  Athens.” 

—  Newman. 

“  ( )ne  must  spend  time  in  gathering  knowledge  to  give  it  out 
richly.”  —  Stedman. 

“  For  next  to  being  a  good  poet  is  the  power  of  understanding 
one.”  —  Longfellow. 

“  The  first  of  all  English  games  is  making  money.”  —  Buskin. 

“  Best  is  not  quitting 
The  busy  career ; 

Rest  is  the  fitting 

Of  self  to  its  sphere.”  —  Dwight. 

4.  In  the  following,  the  noun-use  is  predominant  (verbal 
nouns) : — 
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“  Learning  makes  a  man  fit  coinj)aiiy  for  himself.”  —  Youtnj. 

“  There  was  shaking  of  hands  and  sorrow  of  heart.”  —  Seott. 

“  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting."  —  Wordstvorth. 

“  And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds.”  *  —  G-ray. 

“  Amend  tlierefore,  and  ye  that  be  prelates  loke  well  to  your 
office,  for  right  prelatynge  is  not  busye  Jahourynge  and  not  lord- 
yng."  —  Latimer. 

“  On  the  night-frost  sounds  the  treading 
Of  the  brindled  moose.”  —  Whittier. 

“  What  wonder  if  Sir  Launfal  now 
Remembered  the  keeping  of  his  vow.”  —  Lowell. 

“  There’s  music  in  the  sighing  of  a  reed.”  —  Byron. 

“  He  shall  have  old  turning  (of)  the  key.”  Shakespeare. 

“  The  seeing  these  effects  will  be 
Both  noisome  and  infectious.”  —  Jhid. 

“Nothing  in  his  life 
Became  him  like  the  leaving  it.”  —  Ihid. 

“  The  locking  up  the  spirits.”  —  Ibid. 

“  Knowing  is  seeing."  —  Locke. 

“  Cease  vowing  and  sighing,  the  night  is  nigh  gone.”  —  Montgomery. 

“  I  once  more  smell  the  dew  and  rain 
And  relish  versing."  (i.  e.  verse-making,  or  the  making  of  verses). 

—  Herbert. 

“  The  mountains  and  the  hills  shall  break  forth  before  you  into 
singing."  —  Isaiah. 

“  Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may, 

Old  time  is  still  n-flying."  —  Herrick. 

“  This  poem  (Gray’s  Elegy),  which  was  seven  years  A-rnakhuj, 
WAS  published  in  1757.”  —  Syle. 

The  words  in  -ing  in  the  last  six  sentences  are,  by  some,  called 
gerunds..  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  verb-nature  in  them  is 
somewhat  more  prominent  than  it  is  in  the  verbal  nomis  in  the 
other  sentences  quoted  above ;  but  they  have  no  verb-use, —  they 
have  only  the  noun-use  promment  They  are  clearly  verbal 

*  Verbal  nouns,  like  some  other  abstract  nouns,  form  their  plural  by  adding  S:  “  There 
is  a  time  for  such'  rtatoningt;"  “The  thoughts  and  saying*  of  wise  men  ;**  “  Epochs  in  history 
have  their  beginning*  and  ends.’’  Some  abstract  nouns  which  do  not  end  in  ing,  as  “  a  long 
rttn,”  “a  bold  stand,"  and  which  have  the  verb-nature  prominent,  are  verbal  nouns. 
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nouns.  In  the  last  two  sentences  each  of  the  verbal  nouns  is  in 
the  objective  case,  object  of  a-  (the  remains  of  the  old  English 
preposition  a//). 

This  preposition  as  a  j)refix  is  often  omitted  in  our  imxlem 
English  idiom ;  as,  “  I  .shall  go  (a-)  finhituf''  “  The  bridge  is 
(a-)  huildiniD^'’  “The  kettle  is  (a-)  hoiliiif/.'''  We  often  find  it 
omitted  in  Shakespeare  and  in  recent  literature ;  for  this  reason 
these  verbal  nouns  (the  “latent  verbal  nouns”)  are  sometimes 
mistaken  for  the  continuous  form  of  finite  verbs ;  sometimes,  for 
participles;  sometimes,  for  gerund.s.  Note  the  following:  — 

“  Enter  C'lorin  the  shepherdes.s,  (a-)  sortimf  of  it.”  —  Shakespeare. 

“  Come,  come,  in  wooing  sorrow  let’s  l)e  brief. 

Since,  (a-)  weddbuf  it,  there  is  such  length  in  grief.” — Ibid. 

“  Women  are  angels,  (a^)  wooing : 

Things  won  are  done.”  —  Ibid. 

“  Ee  brief,  lest  that  the  process  of  thy  kindness 
Last  longer  (a-)  telling  than  thy  kindness  date.”  —  Ibid. 

“He  was  two  weeks  (a-)  learning  to  use  his  flippers.”  (i.  e., 
at  learning.  )  — Kipling. 

“Nannie  has  been  busy  (a-)  ironing  this  evening.”  (i.  e.,  at  her 
ironing.)  —  Eliot. 

We  sometimes  find  it  omitted  before  gerunds :  — 

“And  the  miser  bees  are  busy  (a-)  hoarding  honey.”  —  (i.  e.,  in 
hoarding.)  —  Aldrich. 

Summing  up,  I  maintain  that  what  is  commonly  called  the 
gerund,  is,  in  many  instances,  not  the  gerund.  Most  of  the 
so-called  gerunds  are  verbal  nouns.  The  infinitives,  on-  account 
of  their  natural  contiguity,  can  sometimes  l)e  substituted  for  the 
gerunds  alx)ut  as  readily  as  they  can  for  the  verbal  nouns.  The 
imperfect  participle  which  is  frequently  mistaken  for  the  gerund, 
has  many  shadings  of  use  which  show  the  blending  of  the  verb 
and  adjective,  and  with  these,  sometimes,  the  adverb;  but  never 
the  “blending  of  the  verb  and  noun.  The  noun-use  combined  with 
the  verb-use  is  the  one  distinguishing  feature  of  the  gerund.  “  It 
is,”  says  Ramsey,  “  Janus-faced,  a  noun  on  the  one  side  and  a  verb 
on  the  other.” 
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ARITHMETIC  IN  EARLY  NEW  ENGLAND. 

9UPT.  W.  H.  SMALL,  CHELSEA,  MASS. 

IN  the  early  schools,  arithmetic  was  not  a  lar^e  sul)ject.  It 
seems  tf)  have  entered,  not  by  law,  hut  by  popular  demand. 
In  the  first  educational  laws,  reading  and  writing  were  emphasized 
as  the  essentials. 

In  1642,  the  Massachusetts  Hay  C'olouy  authorized  the  select¬ 
men  of  the  various  towns  to  find  out  the  ability  of  children  “  To 
read  and  understand  the  principles  of  religion  and  the  C'apital 
laws  of  the  Countrj'.”  Tnder  this  law,  towns  by  their  selectmen, 
or  by  sj)ecial  committees,  frequently  examined  the  children.  It  is 
recorded  in  Watertown,  in  1679,  “Agreed  by  the  Selectmen  that 
they  would  go  to  and  fro  through  the  town,  to  see  that  all  chil¬ 
dren  l)e  taught  to  read  the  English  tongue  and  some  orthodox 
catechise;”  and  in  Billerica  in  1681,  there  is  this  record:  “  4'he 
Townsmen  do  agree  that  Lieut.  Will  French  and  Ralph  Hill, 
Senior,  do  take  care  and  examine  the  several  families  in  our  'Lown, 
whether  their  children  and  servants  are  biught  in  the  precepts  of 
religion,  in  reading  and  learning  the  catechism.” 

Under  this  law  the  selectmen  could  do  more  than  examine ;  they 
could  tiike  children  away  from  negligent  parents  and  bind  them 
out.  In  Watertown,  in  1679,  a  lx)y  was  bound  out  to  one  Joseph 
Underw(X)d,  until  he  lx?came  twenty-one.  Underwood  agreed  “  to 
teach  the  boy  to  read  and  write  and  some  orthodox  catechise.” 
There  is  no  arithmetic  in  this  law,  and  its  applications. 

The  Massachusetts  Bay  Law  of  1647  says  that  towns  “After 
the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the  number  of  fifty  householders, 
shall  then  forthwith  appoint  one  within  their  town,  to  teach  all 
such  children  fis  shall  resort  to  him,  write  and  read.” 

And  in  1663,  the  Court  of  Plymouth  Colony  proposed  unto  the 
several  townships  within  its  jurisdiction  “  As  a  thing  they  ought 
to  take  into  their  serious  consideration,  that  some  course  may  be 
taken  that  in  every  town  there  may  be  a  schoolmaster  set  up  to 
train  up  children  in  reading  and  writing.”  There  is  no  arithmetic 
here. 
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The  New  Haven  Colony  Law  of  1656  compelled  parents  and 
masters  to  see  “  That  their  children  and  apprentices  should  be 
taught  to  read  the  Scriptures  and  other  good  and  profitiible  books 
in  the  English  tongue,  lieing  their  natural  language,  and  in  some 
competent  measure  to  understond  the  main  grounds  and  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion  necessary  to  salvation.”  There  is  no 
arithmetic  here. 

In  1660  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport  recommended  that  the  law  be 
extended  so  that  “  All  lK)ys  should  l)e  learned  to  write  a  legible 
hand  as  soon  as  they  are  capable,  and  that  they  should  also  be 
taught  to  cast  up  accounts  competently  and  should  make  some 
entrance  into  the  Latin  tongue.”  'Fhe  town  accepted  the  writing, 
but  rejected  the  Latin  and  arithmetic. 

Again  in  1668,  some  one  remarked  in  the  Town  Meeting,  “  That 
arithmetic  was  very  necessary  in  these  parts,”  but  again  the  town 
refused  to  add  it  to  the  studies.  Soon  after  1700,  however,  when 
a  Colony  firammar  Scliool  had  l)een  established  land  the  pupils 
were  divided  into  English  lK)ys  and  I^atin  lK)ys,  the  English  boys 
were  taught  “  I'o  perfect  their  right  spelling  and  reading,  and  to 
write,  and  cypher  in  numeration  and  addition,  juid  no  further." 

'Fowns  newly  formed  by  the  Ceneral  Court,  in  their  articles  of 
incorporati(Hi  fre(iuently  received  directions  relative  to  schools. 
For  instance,  when  Easton  was  incorporated  in  1725,  she  was 
ordered  “  I'o  procure  and  maintjiin  a  schoolmaster  to  instruct  their 
youth  in  writing  and  reading.”  There  is  no  arithmetic  here. 

'I'he  re(piirements  for  entrance  to  Harvard  College  in  1647, 
were  to  “  Read  d  ully  or  such  classical  Latin  author  extempore, 
and  speak  true  Latin  in  verse  and  prose,  and  decline  perfectly  the 
paradigms  of  nouns  and  verbs  in  the  Greek  tongue.”  There  is  no 
arithmetic  here.  In  fact,  it  was  one  of  the  senior  year  studies  in 
the  college,  where  in  “  the  third  year,  at  the  tenth  hour.  Arith¬ 
metic  and  Geometry”  were  taken  “the  three  first  quarters, 
Astixmomy  the  last.” 

In  these  early  days,  there  were  two  kinds  of  schools,  the 
so-called  Grammar  Schools,  fitting  for  college,  of  which  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Latin  Scluxd  was  a  type,  and  the  English  Schools,  teaching  at 
first  only  the  reading  and  writing. 
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These  Latin  Grammar  Schools  do  not  mention  arithmetic  at 
first.  The  Salem  Latin  School  l)egan  in  1637,  and  its  studies 
were  “  English,  Latin,  Greek,  good  manners  and  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  Religion.”  It  was  not  until  1699,  two  generations 
later,  that  “writing,  cypherinn  and  reading”  are  mentioned.  'Fhe 
study  is  not  generally  recognized  by  the  early  liistorians.  Neal, 
in  his  History  of  New  England,  about  1760,  says:  “Hardly  a 
child  of  nine  or  ten  years  old,  throughout  the  whole  country,  but 
can  read  and  write,  and  say  his  catechism.”  'I'liere  is  no  aritli- 
metic  here. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  mentioned  in  law,  nor  in 
selectmen’s  examinations,  nor  in  Harvard  recjuirements,  nor  in 
some  of  the  Latin  schfx)!  courses,  arithmetic  as  “cypliering”  or 
“casting  of  accounts”  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  early  records 
of  many  towns,  in  their  agreements  with  the  schoolmasters. 

As  early  as  1653,  Dedham  had  a  schordmaster  who  agree<l  “t(> 
teach  to  read  English  and  tlie  accidence,  and  6)  write  and  the 
knowledge  and  art  of  Arithmetic  and  the  rules  and  practice 
thereof.”  Their  records  do  not  mention  the  subject  again  for  ten 
years,  and  then  it  reai)pears  and  is  found  in  all  future  agreements. 

Hampton,  N.  IL,  in  1649,  had  a  sch(K)lmaster  “  4’o  teach  to 
write  and  read,  and  cast  accounts,  if  it  he  th  nire^ir 

“Casting  accounts”  was  a  part  of  the  sch(M)lmaster's  duties  in 
Marllx)ro’  in  1696. 

Sandwich,  in  1699,  appropriated  ten  pounds  for  a  schoolmaster, 
“he  to  teach  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.”  Yarmouth  men¬ 
tions  the  subject  in  1711,  Newhm  in  1761,  Xewbuiy  in  1691. 
In  1766,  Muddy  River,  then  a  part  of  Boston,  now  Br(M>kline, 
petitioned  for  a  schoolmaster  “  to  teach  to  write  and  cypher;”  this 
was  granted  and  Rumney  Marsh,  now  ('helsea,  put  in  a  similar 
j>etition.  This  latter  school  was  not  founded  until  1769,  but  that 
arithmetic  was  taught  in  it  is  proved  by  a  document  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  late  Mellin  ChamlKulain.  It  is  “An  account  of  the 
Scholars  entered  at  the  school  in  Rumney  Marsh,  for  reading, 
writing  and  cyphering,  for  the  two  last  (juarters,  ending  Keb’y  5, 
1714,”  rendered  to  the  Selectmen  of  Boston,  by  'riiomas  Cheever, 
schoolmaster.  “  Cyphering  ”  was  a  part  of  Boston’s  school  work 
in  1645.  A  special  committee  in  Sudbury,  in  1686,  reporting  on 
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the  educational  situation,  says :  “  And  as  for  schools,  though 

there  Ik?  no  stated  school  in  this  town  *  *  *  for  teaching  to  write 
or  to  cypher,  here  is  Mr.  Thomas  Walker  and  two  or  three  others 
alxuit  the  town,  that  do  teach  therein,  and  are  ready  to  teach  all 
others  that  need,  if  people  will  come  or  send  them.”  *  And  in 
1702  they  had  a  schoolmaster  to  “teach  all  children  sent  to  him 
to  leani  Knglish  and  the  Latin  tongue,  also  writing  and  the  art  of 
Arithmetic.” 

A  Plymouth  town  meeting  in  1074,  ordered  that  “due  atten¬ 
tion  Ik*  paid  to  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.” 

Swansea,  in  1078,  “set  up  a  schcuil  for  rhetoric,  arithmetic, 
Latin,  (Jreek  and  Hebrew.” 

Hingham,  in  1070,  made  a  contract  with  a  schoolma.ster  that 
“he  will  teach  and  instruct  in  Latin,  (ireek  and  English,  in 
writing  and  arithmetic.” 

And  Haverhill,  in  1085,  made  an  agr€*ement  with  a  schoolmas¬ 
ter,  “  4'o  endeavor  to  teach  such  as  shall  resort  to  him,  as  they 
shall  desire,  to  read  or  write  or  cyjdier  or  all  of  them.”  Note  the 
expression,  “as  they  shall  desire.” 

From  such  records,  it  is  evident  that  arithmetic  was  taught,  hut 
it  was  optional ;  evidently  it  was  cho.seii  from  the  utility  point  of 
view.  Medford,  in  1794,  had  “So  much  arithmetic  as  shall  tit 
them  for  the  common  transactions  of  life.”  The  “  Rule  of  Three,” 
that  is,  simple  proporti(m,  was  the  limit :  few  went  lK*yond  “  Vul¬ 
gar  fractions.”  In  a  town  meeting  held  in  lioston,  Oct.  H),  1789, 
three  writing  schools  wx*re  e.stal dished,  and  it  was  voted  “'I'hat 
in  these  schools  the  children  of  lK>th  sexes  shall  Ik*  taught  wTiting 
and  also  arithmetic  in  the  various  hranche.s' of  it  usually  taught  in 
the  town  schools,  including  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions.” 

Some  idea  of  the  value  attached  to  the  subject  may  Ik?  gained 
from  another  point  of  view.  In  those  days  the  schools  were  not 
free,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the  term  today.  Pupils  paid 
according  to  the  studies  taken :  these  tuition  rates  varied  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places.  Newbury,  in  H)91,  had  this:  “Readers  free, 
Latin,  sixpence  per  week,  writing  and  cyphering,  fouq)ence  per 
week.”  Newton,  in  1701,  charged  fourpence  per  week  for  cypher¬ 
ing  5  and  on  the  Cape  the  “ates  were  “  reading,  threepence  per  week, 
reading  and  writing,  fivepence  per  week,  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
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metic,  sixpence  per  week.”  Lynn,  in  1702,  charged  twopence 
per  week  for  reading,  threepence  per  week  for  writing  and  cypher¬ 
ing,  and  sixpence  per  week  for  Latin.  Aritlimetic  cost  only  one- 
third  or  one-half  as  much  as  other  studies.  In  public  estimation, 
marked  by  its  cost  price,  it  was  accounted  the  least  of  the  “  Three 
R’s.” 

Indeed,  many  towns  do  not  mention  the  subject  in  their  records 
for  a  generation  or  two  after  they  l)egan  their  schools.  1  will  cite 
but  two  or  three  illustrations.  Deerfield,  for  more  than  a  genera¬ 
tion,  voted  for  schoolmasters  to  teach  reading  and  writing,  but  it 
is  not  imtil  1722  that  one  is  named  to  teach  cyphering,  and  in 
1724  one  is  chosen  “To  leani  youth  to  read  and  cypher.”  Wen- 
ham’s  first  school  for  reading  and  writing  was  alx)ut  1700  ;  but 
“ cyphering”  was  not  added  until  1742.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  such  records,  seeming  to  indicate  either  that  the  subject  was 
not  taught  at  all,  or  that  it  was  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  l)e 
recorded.  In  the  work  that  was  done  there  were  no  lK)oks  for 
over  one  hundred  years,  and  the  instruction  was  very  limited,  in 
quality  as  well  as  quantity. 

At  Lynn,  in  1713,  “No  arithmetic  was  used  by  the  scholars, 
but  the  master  wrote  all  the  sums  on  the  slate.”  Deacon  .lose})!! 
Hawes,  who  went  to  school  at  Yarmouth  just  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  in  an  account  of  his  school  days,  written  about  1830,  after 
telling  how  the  master  “  set  the  sums,”  gives  this  picture  of  the 
methotl :  “  The  most  forward  in  arithmetic  might  do  one  or  two 

sums  in  a  day,  if  they  could  do  them  without  the  master's  assist- 
iuice :  he  gave  me  one  sum  in  the  single  rule  of  three  wliich  I 
could  not  resolve  for  two  or  three  days.  After  requesting  him  a 
number  of  times  to  inform  me,  he  would  reply  he  had  no  time, 
and  I  must  study  for  the  answer.”  After  the  Revolutionary  War, 
the  good  Deacon  l)ecame  a  schoolmaster  himself  and  taught  until 
1820.  This  was  his  method,  with  hooks:  “Those  in  arithmetic  ^ 
having  books  of  different  authors  got  their  own  sums,  wrote  off 
their  own  rules,  etc.  If  they  wanted  to  make  inquiries  concerning 
questions,  I  would  direct  them  to  stand  up  and  read  the  question, 
and  if  the  scholar  next  him  could  show  him,  I  would  request 
him  to ;  if  not,  if  I  had  time,  I  would  explain  to  him  the  princi¬ 
ples  by  which  the  sum  was  to  be  done.  If  he  then  met  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  I  directed  him  to  take  it  home  and  study  late  at  night,  to 
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have  his  answer  in  the  morning.”  Rev.  Isaac  Braman,  who  was 
bom  in  Norton  in  1770,  and  went  to  scluxd  just  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  says:  “In  the  study  of  arithmetic,  no  scholar  wsis  allowed 
a  book.  'File  teacher  would  give  him  a  sum,  and  he  might  sit  and 
study  upon  it  until  lie  had  found  an  answer,  which  would  some¬ 
times  occupy  several  days.” 

( )ne  more  bit  of  ancient  testimony  will  suffice.  This  is  from 
Mrs.  Israel  Haynes,  who  went  to  school  in  Sudbury  just  after  the 
Revolution.  She  says :  “  Those  that  studied  arithmetic,  the  mas¬ 

ter  wrote  down  the  rules  and  sums  in  their  Inioks  and  then  they 
had  birch  bark  split  to  do  their  sums  on  instead  of  slates.” 

.\s  I  have  .said,  all  this  arithmetic  was  optional  until  the  law  of 

1789  added  it  to  the  compul.sory  studies,  together  with  the  English 

language,  orthography,  and  decent  liehavior. 

*  ♦  ^ 

Where  an  arithmetic  was  used,  it  was  generally  Ilodder’s,  until 

in  1788,  one  Nicholas  Pike,  of  Newburyport,  publi.shed  the  first 
generally  used  American  arithmetic,  a  ponderous  volume  of  some 
512  pages,  alM)unding  in  rules  and  arithmetical  puzzles,  ddie 
terms  used  are  frecjiiently  unintelligible  to  the  present  generation. 
This  is  the  rule  for  “'Fare  and  *Trett.”  “Deduct  the  tare  and 
trett,  divide  the  suttle  by  1(58  and  the  (jiiotient  will  l)e  the  doff, 
which  subtract  from  the  suttle  and  the  remainder  will  Ik*  the  neat.” 
Bonnycastle’s  Arithmetic,  London,  1780,  has  this  same  rule,  with 
thisaddedphra.se:  “  Divide  the  suttle  by  108  an  in  Compound 
dirinion.'' 

'File  lefinitions  accompanying  this  rule  are  as  follows :  — 

“'Frett  is  an  allowamje  of  four  pounds  in  every  104  pounds  for 
waste,  ilust,  etc.  Clotl  is  an  allowance  of  two  pounds  upon  everj" 
800  weight.  Suttle  is  when  jiart  of  the  allowance  is  deducted 
from  the  gross.  Neat  weight  is  what  remains  after  all  allowances 
are  made.” 

'Fhis  Isiok  of  Pike’s  was  the  gem  puzzle  of  its  generation,  the 
forbear  of  all  that  divine  essence  of  arithmetic  in  which  our  fathers 
and  grandfathers  revelled. 

'File  first  hundred  and  fifty  years  were  years  of  freedom,  followed 
by  nearly  a  century  when  to  “  cypher  through  the  arithmetic  ”  was 
the  acme  of  a  pupil’s  ambition,  and  its  accomplishment,  the  sign  of 
jirodigious  knowledge.  It  was  the  nineteenth  century  school 
fetish.  ' 
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THE  FUNCTION  OF  MYTHOLOGY  IN  THE  TEACHING 
OF  ELEMENTARY  ENGLISH 

ALICE  8A%VTELLE  RANDALL,  PH.  I>.,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

IT  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  institute  a  plea  for  the 
general  study  of  Mythology.  The  vast  literature  which  has 
received  its  chief  inspiration  from  the  classic  and  other  myths ;  the 
numerous  works  which  discuss  the  philosophy  of  Mythology,  as 
well  as  the  classical  dictionaries  and  text-l)ooks  which  bring  the 
subject  within  easy  reach  of  the  student — all  Ix^ar  testimony  to 
the  acknowledged  importince  of  Mythology  as  a  study  at  some 
period  of  life. 

It  is«the  function  of  Mythology  in  the  teaching  of  Klementary 
English  that  occupies  us  here.  'I'liis  subject  naturally  divides 
itself  under  three  heads :  — 

Idle  might  lie  called  the  jm/ehohn/i/  of  the  question.  Is  Myth¬ 
ology  a  study  adapted  to  the  young  minds  in  our  graded  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools?  , 

Tlie  second  is  concerned  with  Mythology  as  an  aid  in  teaching 
English  Literature. 

The  third  deals  with  possible  methods  of  bringing  the  subject 
liefore  the  pupils. 

In  discussing  this  question,  as  all  others  that  pertain  to  the 
training  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  our  schools,  the  aim  of  all  educa¬ 
tion  should  not  for  a  moment  be  lost  sight  of  —  namely,  tlie 
draw  ing  out  of  the  student  to  a  complete  manhood  or  womanhood. 

The  reason  for  any  study  must  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the 
mind  itself ;  so  also  must  the  time  at  which  it  is  introduced  lie 
suggested  by  psychological  principles,  as  well  as  tlie  methods  by 
w'hich  it  is  brought  liefore  the  pupil. 

VVe  hear  a  great  deal  in  these  days  alxuit  the  “new  education.” 
If  we  were  to  mention  the  chief  particular  in  which  it  differs  from 
the  old,  we  should  say  that  it  seeks  much  more  to  develop  the 
creative  faculty  in  a  child  than  did  the  old  system,  wliich  laid  its 
stress  rather  upon  the  development  of  the  memory  and  the  reason¬ 
ing  faculty.  Any  study,  then,  which  appeals  to  the  imagination, 
or  faculty  of  creation,  should  be  welcome  to  the  curriculum  of  the 
school  of  today. 
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Now,  whatever  be  the  origin  of  the  myths  —  whether  it  is  that 
of  the  historical  theory^*  which  looks  uporr  myths  as  exaggerated 
adventures  of  historic  individuals,  or  distortions  of  unusual  occur¬ 
rences  in  nature ;  or  of  the  philological,  which  traces  them  back  to 
nouns,  with  their  masculine  and  feminine  endings;  whether  that 
of  the  allegorical  interpretation,  which  considers  them  as  symbolic 
of  hidden  truths,  physical  tuid  moral ;  or  of  the  theological,  which 
holds  them  to  be  darkened  streams  of  light  from  one  original 
manifestation  of  the  true  (lod, —  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the 
myths  as  we  know  them  are  the  products  of  the  imagination  of  a 
peo})le  yet  in  its  infancy,  living  close  to  nature’s  heart,  and  seek¬ 
ing  to  give  for  the  world  an  explanation  corresponding  to  the 
wonder  which  it  all  awoke  in  their  minds. 

The  savage  mind  is  never  abstract ;  it  does  not  deal  with  theo¬ 
ries  ;  but  fashions  images  to  express  itself,  or,  as  Hegel  says  in  his 
“  Syml)olic  Art:”  “These  peoples,  at  the  time  when  they  com¬ 
posed  their  myths,  lived  in  a  state  altogether  poetic  ;  they  expressed 
tlieir  most  secret  and  most  profound  sentiments,  not  in  abstract 
formulae,  but  by  the  forms  of  the  imagination.”  Now,  what  is 
true  of  a  nation  in  its  infancy  is  true  of  the  child.  One  has  but 
to  look  back  to  his  own  cldldhood  to  see  that  he  too  was  a  myth- 
maker —  that  he  lived  in  a  wonderland,  for  which,  when  the  vague 
answers  that  older  people  gave  b)  his  oft-recurring  whys  failed  to 
satisfy,  he  unconsciously  invented  accounts  of  his  own,  until  the 
world  —  the  flowers  and  trees,  the  running  brooks  and  twinkling 
stars  —  were  clothed  in  forms  of  his  imagination. 

d’he  child,  then,  even  in  his  earliest  years,  by  reason  of  his 
active  imagination,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  receive  the  simpler 
nature  and  allegorical  myths ;  and  just  as  we  are  able  to  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  a  flower  without  being  able  to  analyze  it,  the  child  in 
our  primary  schools  may  appreciate  the  myths  without  being  able 
to  explain  the  hidden  allegorical  meanings  which  many  of  them  con¬ 
tain.  As  he  grows  older  wise  teachers  may  lead  him  farther  imd* 
farther  into  the  deptlis  of  their  symbolic  teachings.  In  this  way 
the  myth  may  grow  with  the  child,  as  it  were.  It  matters  not 
whether  lirowning  consciously  put  into  his  poems  all  that  the 
sympathetic  reader  gets  from  them :  none  the  less  do  we  respect 


See  Gayley’s  “Classic  Myths  In  English  Literature.' 
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the  author  whose  poems  are  capable  of  such  expansion.  So  with 
the  myths:  let  the  student  draw  from  them  whatever  meaning  he 
is  capable  of  finding  there.  Ruskin  says :  “  To  the  mean  person 

the  myth  always  meant  little;  to  the  noble  person,  much.”  And 
it  is  this  very  elasticity  of  the  myths  which  makes  it  practicable 
to  introduce  them  to  the  child  in  his  earliest  years  and  keep  them 
before  him  as  his  mind  broadens  and  deepens. 

Then,  too,  Mythology  on  its  part,  by  appealing  so  constantly  to 
the  imagination,  helps  in  its  development,  thereby  creating  a  taste 
for  poetry  —  a  term  which  in  its  broadest  sense  includes,  not  only 
all  that  is  best  in  verse,  but  much  in  prose. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  the  child’s  imagination  be  cultivated. 
A  strong  imagination  without  a  fine  moral  sense  to  bridle  it  but 
repeats  the  disaster  of  Phseton  behind  the  horses  of  the  Sun. 
Now  there  are  several  ways  in  which  Mythology'  may  l)e  a  means 
in  educating  the  moral  nature  of  the  child. 

We  have  already  seen  how  it  awakens  a  taste  for  poetry;  and 
what  is  the  chief  good  in  poetry  if  it  is  not  the  impelling  power 
that  it  contains?  It  has  often  l)een  said  that  many  troubles  might 
be  avoided  if  we  would  only  put  ourselves  in  others’  places.  It 
is  impossible  to  do  this  without  just  that  vivid  imagination  tf) 
which  Mythology  contributes.  The  (iolden  Rule  means  nothing 
to  the  boy  and  girl  until  their  imaginations  have  laid  hold  upon 
its  teachings :  it  is  by  picturing  themselves  in  the  circumstances 
of  their  neighbor  that  they  are  impelled  to  yield  him  the  right 
treatment.  As  Shelley  well  says :  “A  man  to  l)e  greatly  good 
must  imagine  intensely  and  comprehensively  *  *  *  *  the  pains 
and  pleasures  of  his  species  must  Ijecome  his  own.” 

Again,  were  you  to  talk  to  a  child  aljout  the  immanence  of  (iod 
in  His  universe,  it  would  mean  nothing  to  him;  yet  all  would 
agree  that  in  some  way  this  idea  should  lx*  brought  home  to  his  mind 
and  heart.  The  old  theology  which  confined  Hod  to  a  heaven 
apart  from  His  world  should  never  be  allowed  to  take  root  in  the 
eager  young  mind ;  but  by  some  means  should  the  child  be  led  to 
see  that  in  the  flower  at  his  feet  and  the  star  above  his  head  is 
God.  And  may  not  the  nature  myths  help  at  this  point?  for 
their  chief  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  put  spirituality  into  the 
material  univeree.  The  early  Persians  believed  that  the  sun  was 
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fiod ;  but  the  (ireeks  of  Homer’s  day  had  gone  a  step  farther  and 
thought  of  Apollo  as  the  god  in  the  sun,  but  with  a  personality 
distinct  from  it.  Surely,  this  is  not  too  complex  a  conception  for 
the  child  to  lay  hold  of,  if  it  is  brought  to  his  mind  in  the  right 
way.  And  how  will  sucli  a  thought  help  him  to  feel  himself  a 
part  of  one  great  universe,  pervaded  like  himself  by  a  spiritual 
essence !  Symonds  says  in  one  of  his  essays :  “  It  is  indeed 

probable  that  both  hamadryad  and  ethereal  Hesperus  was  never 
seen  except  in  revend  or  pious  act  of  faith  by  Hreeks.  Yet  surely 
our  intellectual  life  will  be  richer  and  our  intuition  into  the  world 
will  l)e  truer  when  we  yield  once  more  to  the  belief  upon  which 
those  myths  were  founded ;  when  we  cease  from  standing  aloof 
from  nature  and  repelling  the  constant  spiritual  intimations  she  is 
giving  us.” 

.Many  of  our  Ijest  poems ;  such  as  Browning’s  “  By  the  Fireside,” 
and  t'oleridge’s  “  (ienevieve,”  have  as  their  central  thought  the 
sympathy  of  nature  in  bringing  the  tendencies  of  the  human  heart 
to  their  culmination.  Happy  the  child  who  early  feels  this  sympa¬ 
thy  for  and  from  nature  ! 

But  there  are  other  ways  in  which  .Mythology  helps  to  expand 
the  moral  .sense.  Youth  is  the  time  for  deep  impressions :  it  is 
the  time  of  ideals,  ddiey  are  bound  to  grow  up  in  the  lx)y’s  mind. 
Like  ideals,  like  l)oy.  .May  not  Mythology  step  in  here,  tear  down 
from  his  pedestal  dhe  biggest  bully  in  schot)!  and  place  in  his  stead 
a  Hercules  devoting  his  superior  strength  to  worthy  ends?  Or, 
in  place  of  the  idealized  butterfly  girl,  who  does  not  keep  at  one 
thing  for  any  length  of  time,  a  Benelope  true  to  her  highest  con- 
victions  ? 

'I’he  early  myths  were  not  only  attempts  to  explain  the  outer 
universe,  but  also  expressions  of  what  man  saw  when  he  looked 
into  his  own  heart.  “  Know  thyself :  ”  surely  this  is  a  maxim 
which  needs  to  Ije  brought  home  to  the  American  as  to  the 
Athenian  youth.  Can  the  myths  help  us  here  ?  Most  assuredly. 
If  we  look  into  the  allegorical  myths  we  shall  And  that  their  heroes 
were  originally  personifled  single  qualities,  possessed  by  the  men 
and  women  who  invented  them.  By  reason  of  the  personality 
with  which  they  were  clothed  they  at  once  became  complex  in 
nature,  like  man  himself ;  still  hi  each  we  find  the  original  quality 
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predominant.  Minerva,  although  brought  into  many  complex 
relations,  implying  a  complex  nature,  is  through  all  the  (foddens  of 
wisdom;  by  that  quality  is  she  swayed.  Now  by  studying  these 
personified  qualities,  the  boys  and  girls  are  helped  to  an  analysis 
of  their  own  nature ;  they  are  enabled  to  judge  of  the  desirability 
of  fostering  this  characteristic  or  crushing  out  that.  By  com¬ 
paring  themselves  with  the  types  in  the  myths  they  can  see  where 
they  themselves  stand. 

Hut  not  only  does  Mythology  contribute  to  the  creative  faculty 
and  to  the  moral  nature,  but  it  stimulates  the  scientific  sense. 
The  fact  that  nature-studies  are  now  introduced  into  the  lower 
grades  shows  that  there  is  a  conviction  abroad  that  this  sense  can¬ 
not  lie  awakened  too  early.  It  is  at  this  point,  then,  that  Myth¬ 
ology  should  come  in  and  by  awakening  in  tlie  child  his  sense  of 
kinsliip  with  nature,  already  s})oken  of,  stimulate  him  to  a  desire 
to  know  the  world  alxuit  him.  The  fireeks  felt  tlleir  kinship  with 
the  rocks  and  trees,  and  the  nature-myths  are  their  expressions  of 
this  feeling.  When  you  show  a  child  a  narcissus,  tell  him  the 
8b)rv  which  will  invest  it  with  a  spirit:  he  will  ever  after  see 
something  more  in  that  flower  than  the  petals  and  the  stem. 
When  you  lead  him  forth  into  the  forest  to  teach  him  the  different 
kinds  of  wood,  mention  the  dryads,  whose  haunts  you  are  molest¬ 
ing.  Thus  will  science  and  myth-poetr\"  join  hands  in  his  devel¬ 
opment. 

But  the  a\sthetic  sense  is  sluml)eriiig  in  your  young  pupil. 
How  sliall  it  l)e  awakened?  In  the  halls  of  a  certain  well-known 
school  are  hung  numerous  [nctures  —  reproductions  of  the  l)est  in 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting.  Each  morning  the  principal, 
l)efore  dismissing  tlie  assembled  school  to  their  several  recitations, 
takes  up  one  of  the  j)ictures,  explaining  it  in  connection  with  its 
associations  and  dwells  upon  its  l)eauties.  'rilus  the  girl  who  at 
home  is  familiar  with  bare  walls,  or  at  lK*st,  with  cheap  chromos, 
is  gradually  having  cultivated  within  her  an  artistic  sense  —  the 
open  sesame  to  what  worlds  of  delight !  But  since  it  is  the  myths 
which  are  the  very  insi)iration  of  all  that  is  best  in  classical  art 
and  much  in  modem,  a  knowledge  of  Mythology  should  go  hand 
in  hand  with  a  cultivation  of  the  Kisthetic  sense.  Already  even  in 
the  lower  grades  of  some  of  our  schools,  photographs  of  the  world’s 
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masterpieces  are  being  supplied  for  the  eye  to  dwell  upon.  Fur¬ 
nish  a  stor}'  in  connection  with  the  picture  and  you  gain  the 
child’s  interest  at  once. 

The  aid  which  an  understanding  of  Mytholog}’  is  to  the  study 
of  the  classics  is  t(M)  evident  to  detain  us  here. 

Mythology  as  a  quickener  of  the  historic  sense  should  be  noticed 
in  passing.  John  Fiske  tells  us  that  the  mythical  story  differs 
from  the  ordinary  fictitious  narrative  by  giving  expression  to  some 
genuine  lielief  that  has  lieen  forgotten  or  suspended.  It  is,  as  it 
were,  a  mirror  in  which  we  may  see  reflected  the  beliefs  and  ideals 
of  the  early  peoples  —  in  fact,  the  people  themselves.  We  may 
read  in  them  also  customs  and  modes  of  life  which  but  for  the 
myths  must  have  lain  l)t*yond  our  ken. 

If,  then,  it  Ik*  granted  that  Mythology  is  a  study  well  adapted 
to  the  growing  child-mind,  the  next  point  to  lie  considered  is 
Mythology  in  its  relation  to  English  Literature. 

In  most  of  our  high  schools  the  subject  occupies  an  obscure 
comer,  while  the  primary  and  graded  sc1um)1s  give  it  no  recognized 
place.  Wlien  the  scholar  reaches  the  high  school  and  l)egins  his 
Latin  and  (ireek,  lie  is  told  that  on  a  certain  shelf  is  a  Classical 
Dictionaiy  which  he  must  consult  in  order  to  explain  the  mytho¬ 
logical  references  in  the  text.  Hut  it  is  clear  that  such  a  knowl¬ 
edge  as  is  gained  by  occasional  hurried,  trips  to  the  dictionary 
must  lie  of  necessity  scrapjiy,  illogical,  and  consequently  ephem¬ 
eral.  No  sense  of  unity  is  conveyed  to  the  scholar's  mind.  He  is 
confused  at  finding  more  than  one  Diana;  nor,  when  he  learns 
tlie  list  of  Apollo’s  attributes,  does  he  grasp  the  hidden  truth  that 
makes  the  sun-god  also  the  patron  of  poetry  and  the  promoter  of 
(‘ivilization.  ( )f  course,  his  teacher  may  turn  aside  to  explain  all 
this,  but  in  his  zeal  to  get  the  pupil  fitted  for  college  in  the  classics, 
he  is  not  likely  t(>  find  the  time  for  a  very  extended  exposition  of 
Mythology.  In  a  few  secondary  schools  (juite  the  opposite  method 
is  pursued.  Mythology  is  exalted  to  a  place  in  the  curriculum  ;  it 
is  taught  as  a  distinct  branch,  and  a  text-l)ook  is  used.  Hut  to 
one  who  has  had  any  experience  in  teaching  the  subject  in  this 
way,  it  must  seem  not  at  all  satisfactory  for  the  reason  that  the 
myths  are  entirely  wrenched  from  the  settings  so  much  needed  to 
bring  out  their  truth  and  beauty.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  some 
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other  method  must  be  employed  if  Mythology  is  to  exercise  its 
complete  function  in  educatioiL 

It  would  seem  as  if  English  Literature,  fraught  as  it  is  with 
the  beauty  of  the  mythological,  furnished  a  key  to  the  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  From  the  earliest  times  down,  our  best  literature 
has  gained  much  of  its  inspiration  from  the  classic  myth ;  and 
though  after  the  Renaissance,  men  like  Lyly,  with  his  p]uphuism, 
might  abuse  the  power  of  the  myth  by  employmg  it  to  excess,  in 
the  hands  of  the  wise  poet  it  has  ever  furnished  strength  and 
beauty  to  his  works. 

This  lieing  the  case.  Mythology  can  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon 
the  pages  of  our  literature  in  return  for  the  time  spent  in  study¬ 
ing  it. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  myths,  hy  expanding  the  powers 
of  the  imagination  help  to  foster  in  the  child  a  love  for  literature 
in  its  highest  sense.  People  of  thought  and  experience  can  but 
deplore  the  flood  of  books  which  are  today  inundating  the  market 
under  the  head  of  “  Books  for  Children,”  and  “  Reading  for  the 
Young.”  The  mother  who  makes  a  practice  of  usuig  “baby  talk” 
to  her  child  is  considered  hardly  wise ;  but  what  of  those  authors 
who  write  down  to  children  alH)ut  “Little  Willy”  and  “Catsy 
Patsy.”  A  child’s  literar}'  sense  should  l)egin  its  development 
l>efore  he  leanis  to  read  —  even,  in  hict,  with  the  flrst  story  that  is 
read  to  him.  Not  all  the  children  who  have  enjoyed  certain  parts 
of  the  “  Iliad  ”  at  five  and  six  have  gone  down  to  an  early  grave, 
[)opular  Ixdief  to  tlie  contrary  notwithstanding.  Phey  have  Is'cii 
quite  as  fond  of  climbing  trees  and  fences  as  other  children. 

More  5Uid  more  are  the  great  masterpieces  of  literature  Inniig 
introduced  into  even  the  lowest  grades  of  our  schools ;  and  teach¬ 
ers  of  experience  on  this  jxiint  tell  us  how  much  more  interested 
the  children  are  in  them  than  in  the  scrappy,  ill-chosen  rea<lers  of 
a  fast-retreating  age.  A  child’s  literary  resich  should  always 
exceed  his  grasp,  or  what’s  an  education  for?  If  he  is  supplied 
with  stimdard  literature  at  six  years  of  age,  when  his  taste  is 
surely  forming,  he  will  not  read  trash  at  sixteen. 

And  there  is  another  point  to  lx  made  here.  It  is  a  fact  that 
much  of  the  teaching  of  literature  in  our  8cho()ls  goes  to  waste 
Ixcause  the  child  never  is  brought  to  see  the  special  selection  he 
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is  stiidyinp^  in  its  relations,  not  only  to  English  I..iterature  as  a’ 
whole,  hut  to  the  great  world  —  literature  beyond  —  the  literature 
of  all  time.  It  cannot  lx?  impressed  upon  the  pupil  too  soon  that 
English  Literature  is  not  an  indei)endent  growth,  but  that  it  is 
only  one  branch  of  a  great  literature  that  has  come  down  to  us 
from  the  earliest  times.  And  where  should  such  teaching  l)egin 
if  not  with  the  sf)urce  of  all  literature  —  namely,  the  myth-making 
period  ?  I  know  of  no  lietter  way  of  illustrating  the  relation  of  a 
modem  poem  to  the  literature  that  has  preceded  it  —  of  showing 
the  unity  of  all  knowledge  —  than  by  tracing  the  myth  it  contains, 
Iwck  through  the  Renaissance  and  Dante  and  Virgil  and  Homer, 
to  its  source  in  the  imagination  of  the  people  who  lived  in  the 
earliest,  or  myth-making  stage. 

Agjiin,  the  myths  may  l)e  used  in  cultivating  the  art  of  express¬ 
ion.  A  wise  teacher  would,  of  course,  insist  upon  the  pupil’s  tell¬ 
ing  the  stories  in  well-chosen  language.  The  incongruity  of  a 
poetical  thought,  clothed  in  ugly  language,  can  be  made  apj)arent 
even  to  the  youngest  mind. 

Longinus  says  that  many  are  they  who  are  moved  to  divine 
enthusiasm  by  another’s  spirit.  If  the  myths  were  placed  before 
the  i)upils  as  models,  and  they  were  asked  to  compose  myths  of 
their  own  in  imitation  of  them,  creative  faculty  would  receive  a 
stimulus,  and  discover  to  the  scholars  a  power  perhaps  undreamed  of. 

Note-b(M)ks  kept  by  the  students  themselves  and  containing 
classifications  of  the  myths,  apparently  conflicting  versions  of  the 
same  myths,  and  other  interesting  data,  would  help  in  the  devel-. 
opment  of  the  powers  of  discrimination. 

Discussions  also  upon  the  characters  of  the  gods  and  heroes  on 
the  part  of  the  scholars  will  awaken  the  critical  faculty.  Such 
work  would  serve  as  a  basis  for  comparative  studies  in  character. 
It  is  not  enough  that  a  scholar  prefers  the  Douglas  to  Roderick 
Dhu:  he  should  Ixi  able  to  say  why  he  does  so. 

As  an  example  of  what  might  l)e  done  with  a  poem  embodying 
a  classic  myth,  let  us  take  the  “  Hymn  to  Apollo,”  by  Keats;  for 
a  proper  comprehension  and  appreciation  of  this*poem  would  make 
a  familiarity  with  Apollo  and  all  his  attributes  necessary.  The 
teacher,  before  requiring  the  pupils  to  commit  the  poem  to  mem¬ 
ory,  would,  of  course,  read  it  over  to  them ;  and  then,  by  search- 
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ing  questions  and  suggestions,  draw  from  them  the  meaning  — 
the  point  —  of  the  poem  —  namely,  the  poet’s  astonishment  at 
Apollo’s  forbearance  with  him  when  he  was  80*lK)ld  as  to  invade 
the  god’s  province  and  for  the  first  time  write  a  poem  of  his  own. 

Then  might  follow  such  questions  as  these,  to  Ije  carefully 
answered  by  the  class  after  sufficient  study  and  delil)eration :  — 

How  many  distinct  offices  of  Apollo  are  referred  to  in  this 
poem?  In  afiswering  the  question,  point  out  the  expressions  on 
which  your  juiswer  is  grounded,  and  comment  u})on  their  appro¬ 
priateness. 

The  discerning  pupil  will  see,  after  consulting  his  text-b(M)k  (»n 
mythology  and  any  other  sources  of  information  at  his  command, 
that  it  is  to  Apollo  as  chief  of  the  Muses  —  lord  of  the  domain  of 
poetry  —  that  these  verses  are  addressed,  d'he  particular  ex[)res- 
sions  that  eml)ellish  this  conception  are  “(iod  of  the  golden  lyre;  ” 
“Where  —  where  slept  tliine  ire,  when  like  a  blank  idiot  I  put  (Hi 
thy  wreath,  thy  laurel,  thy  glory,  tlie  light  of  thy  story?” 
“When,  who  —  who  did  dare  to  tie  for  a  moment  thy  plant  round 
his  brow  ?  ” 

The  pupil  will  see  also  that  in  the  astonishment  of  the  poet  over 
Apollo’s  forljearaiice  there  is  an  implication  that  on  occasion 
Apollo  did  strike  mortals  dead.  I'liis  is  contained  in  such  expres¬ 
sions  as  “Where  slept  thine  ire  —  Or  was  I  a  worm  —  too  low 
creeping  for  death ? ”  This  would,  of  course,  suggest  Apollo  as 
the  Sun-god,  with  his  death-darting  rays ;  and  naturally  there 
would  follow  the  story  of  Niolie’s  repeated  liereavenients  and  other 
myths  in  which  Apollo  punishes  presumption  with  his  arrows. 
Such  phrases  as  “  God  of  the  golden  Ik)W,’'  “  of  the  golden  hair,” 
of  the  golden  lyre,”  as  well  as  “(’harioteer  round  the  patient 
year,”  all  enlarge  this  thought. 

That  Apollo  did  not  strike  the  poet  dead,  shows  that  he  was  a 
god  who  could  forgive;  and  not  only  that;  but  in  the  line, — 

O  why  didst  thou  pity  and  beg  for  a  worm,” 
we  see  Apollo  as  an  advocate,  pleading  for  man  Indore  the  'rinin- 
derer.  The  pupil  will,  of  course,  be  impres.sed  at  this  point  with 
the  likeness  of  Apollo  to  Christ.  The  story  of  Apollo’s  exile 
among  mortals,  so  beautifully'  told  by  Lowell  in  the  poem  entitled, 
■“  The  Shepherd  of  King  Admetus,”  would  add  another  point  of 
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resemblance.  The  ending  of  each  stanza  with  the  words,  “  O 
Delphic  Apollo,”  makes  prominent  the  office  of  Apollo  as  god  of 
prophecy.  This  would  open  up  the  whole  subject  of  oracular 
responses  in  general  and  in  particular  the  importance  of  the  Del¬ 
phic  Oracle  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ancient  World.  The  lines, — 

“  Why  touch  thy  soft  lute 
Till  the  thunder  was  mule,” 

show  Apollo  in  still  another  capacity  —  as  the  god  of  music. 
Among  the  myths  of  Apollo,  the  musician,  is  that  in  which  as 
Amphibn  aided  in  building  the  walls  of  Thebes,  Apollo  helps 
Neptune  to  raise  the  walls  of.  Troy.  A  second  question  should 
usk  for  the  sources  from  which  Keats  drew  his  various  conceptions 
of  Apollo.  A  classical  dictionary,  together  with  good  translations 
of  the  ancient  classics,  would  help  the  scholar  here  to  see  the  poem 
in  its  right  relations. 

Other  modern  poems  on  the  same  subject  might  be  brought  into 
the  class,  compared  with  this,  and  the  points  of  likeness  and 
unlikeness  dwelt  upon.  Such,  for  instance,  as  Keats’  “Ode  to 
Apollo,”  and  Drummond’s  “Song  to  Pluebus,”  also  Shelley’s 
“  Homer’s  Hymn  to  Apollo.’’  Such  a  text-lK)ok  as  Gayley’s 
“  Classic  Myths  in  English  Literature  ”  would  furnish  many  useful 
suggestions  at  this  jioint. 

Especially  should  the  scholar  search  for  the  connection  between 
the  various  offices  of  Apollo;  so  that  Apollo,  the  sun-god,  Apollo, 
the  projihet,  Apollo,  the  musician,  and  Apollo,  as  head  of  the 
Muses,  shall  be  to  him  one  Apollo  —  Apollo,  the  U<jht  (fiver. 

It  is  important,  also,  that  the  pupil  should  have  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  relationship  between  the  various  gods  and  Apollo’s 
place  among  them.  For  this  purpose,  a  genealogical  table  of  the 
gods  should  l)e  kept  by  the  pupil  in  his  note-lK)<)k.  This  would 
Ik‘  of  great  assistance  to  him  in  rememl)ering  the  various  divinities 
and  their  relative  importance. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  few  of  the  principal  rules  for  the 
pronuneiatiou  of  Greek  and  Ijatin  proper  names  should  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  memory  by  the  pupil,  so  that  he  may  be  sure  of  giving  a 
<;orrect  accent  to  the  word,  with  the  proper  sounds  of  the  vowels. 

d'he  other  mythological  characters  who  figure  in  the  poems  — 
namely,  the  Thunderer,  the  Pleiades,  Earth  and  Ocean  —  would. 
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of  course,  lead  the  reader  into  other  myths,  so  that  from  this  sin¬ 
gle  poem,  his  knowledge  of  mythology  would  be  much  enlarged. 

Photographs  of  Apollo  in  sculpture  and  painting  would  add 
much  to  the  interest  in  the  poem.  Especially  should  such  works 
as  the  Apollo  Belvidere  and  the  Apollo  by  Raphael  in  the  Vatican 
be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  pupils. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  ways  in  which  Mythology  may 
serve  as  an  aid  in  the  teaching  of  English  Literature ;  and  not 
only  this,  but  in  the  development  of  manhood  and  womanhood ; 
for,  in  the  words  of  another :  “  The  meanest  myth  which  ever 
sprang  from  the  lips  of  the  simple,  wondering  savage  in  the  earth’s 
long  childhood  has  more  of  aspiration,  more  of  inspiration,  in  it 
than  the  whole  world  of  soulless  wonders.  The  highest  office  of 
reading  is  not  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  child  to  the  evolution  of  the 
material  world,  or  to  teach  him  to  adapt  its  resources  to  his  own 
subsistence ;  he  needs  no  books  for  that.  The  greatest  hunger  of 
the  human  soul  is  not  for  food.  It  is  that  he  may  better  under¬ 
stand  soul-motives  and  heart-needs ;  that  he  may  more  freely  give 
to  the  heart-hungry  and  more  fully  receive  from  the  soid-full ;  it  is 
that  he  may  find  his  own  relation  to  the  eternal  that  the  child, 
equally  with  the  grown  person,  turns  to  the  songs  which  ravish 
the  ear  and  gladden  the  heart.” 
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THE  STL  nr  Ob'  “  COMMON  THINaS." 

SrrKRINTEXOEN'T  .1.  M.  r.REENWOOD,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

F()i{  .several  year.s  a  feeling  lia.s  .spread  among  a  large  class  of 
the  people  of  this  ef)untry  that  the  schools  should  give  much 
more  attention  to  what  are  called  “common  things,”  and  it  is  well 
known  that  “common  things”  may  lx*  made  to  do  drudgery  for 
all  coneeivahle  occupations  in  which  persons  are  engaged.  It  is 
a  .sort  of  “.lo.seph-Coat  blanket.”*  What  may  l)e  regarded  as  very 
“common  things”  in  one  line*  of  work,  may  lx*  entirely  unknown 
in  other  fields  of  activity.  lint  the  restrictive  u.se  in  which  “  com¬ 
mon  things  ”  is  emjdoyed  in  an  educational  sense,  limits  the  mean¬ 
ing  to  a  narrow  compass, —  embracing  some  knowledge  of  natural 
objects  of  an  organic  and  inorganic  nature;  hut  more  particularly 
of  plants,  animals,  .soils,  the  atmo.sphere  and  its  conditions, —  in 
short  —  much  of  nature  .study  as  now  practised  in  schools  is  sim¬ 
ply  meddling  with  it  in  a  very  crude  way. 

Kach  trade  brings  one  into  relationship  with  certain  conditions 
which  must  lx*  mastered  and  understood  to  some  extent.  No 
doubt  the  chief  impetus  given  to  this  kiml  of^work  in  addition  to 
regular  lx)ok  learning,  was  owing  to  an  imported  kind  of  knowl¬ 
edge  carried  by  certain  teachers  into  .scluxils  fresh  from  the  farm, 
the  workshop,  the  desk  and  the  lalx)ratory.  Among  country  chil¬ 
dren  many  things  that  they  know  and  are  familiar  with  need  not 
lx*  discussed  in  the  country  schools, —  but  with  city  and  town 
children,  this  knowledge  is  a  novel  and  an  imjmrtant  acquisition 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  common,  or  lies  just  outside  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  city  child's  life.  Planting,  growing,  cultivation,  har¬ 
vest  and  gathering  in  crop.s, —  these  are  every  day  affairs,  and 
excite  no  great  interest  among  country  children  ;  so  the  return  of 
the  migratory  birds,  the  fishes  in  the  streams,  and  the  appearance 
of  insect  life,  and  all  the  manifestations  of  growth,  maturity  and 
decay  observed  in  the  changing  scenes  of  rural  life,  are  matters  of 
common  occurrence.  Besides  this,  the  country  child  becomes  in 
one  sense,  “  weather  wise.”  The  nature  of  the  occupation  in  which 
his  parents  are  engaged  causes  him  to  become  a  close  observer  of 
atmospheric  conditions,  and  he  leanis  to  read  these  signs  with  as 
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much  facility  and  accuracy  as  he  interi)rets  tlie  passing  thoughts 
from  his  mother’s  face.  He  sees  the  workings  of  nature  with 
liardly  an  effort,  and  whenever  something  new  or  unusual  attracts 
his  attention,  he  inquires  of  those  older  than  himself  for  the  rea¬ 
son.  Of  the  city  or  town  life  he  knows  little.  He  has  not  learned 
much  of  the  strength  of  combination,  or  of  how  business  is  eon- 
ducted,  and  in  this  respect  he  is  far  behind  his  city  cousin.  'I'he 
difference  is  in  the  surroundings  and  the  op})oi’tunities,  and  not  in 
natural  aptitude.  A  little  leavening  up  would  help  lK)th,  no 
doubt,  and  this  is  the  opportunity  for  the  progressive  teacher  to 
import  the  child  from  one  pha.se  of  life  into  tlie  other.  'I'o  induct 
the  city  children  into  nature  study  on  a  small  .scale  would  not  l)e 
a  great  task,  and  yet  it  would  afford  genuine  pleasure  as  well  as 
valuable  information.  It  may  l)e  done  in  the  following  manner  in 
many  schools :  Let  there  l)e,  wherever  possible,  .set  aside  a  plot 
of  ground  at  the  school  house  upon  which  vegetables,  cereals,  ete?, 
can  be  planted.  Let  the  Ixiys  and  girls  who  are  interested  in 
these  things,  prepare  the  ground,  procure  the  seed,  and  do  the 
planting  and  the  cultivating  and  see  the  plant  start  from  the  seed 
and  produce  its  kind.  All  the  children  then  would  become  famil¬ 
iar  with  growing  crops.  A  i)art  of  this  j)lot  should  Ik*  laid  off‘  in 
flower  beds.  If  such  a  piece  of  ground  could  thus  Ik*  cultivated 
at  each  school  wherever  practicable,  the  city  and  town  children 
would  become  tolerably  well  ac(juainted  with  agricultural  and 
horticultural  industry  on  a  small  scale.'  The  ideal  school,  I  should 
say  in  passing,  with  its  walks,  its  flower  l>eds,  shade  trees,  and  lit¬ 
tle  patches  of  grains  and  grasses,  and  then  j)roperly  equipped 
inside  as  well  as  outside, —  is  what  the  teachers  of  this  country 
should  strive  for.  And  to  go  a  step  further  in  this  direction,  at 
the  country  school  houses,  there  should  l)e  two  or  three  acres  of 
land  for  experimental  purposes  —  on  which  the  teacher  and  the 
pupils  could  experiment  with  all  kinds  of  fruit,  grains,  gra.s.ses, 
vegetables,  flowers,  and  ornamental  shade  trees.  I'his  is  not  an 
impracticable  scheme,  but  one  which  lies  clearly  within  the  reach 
of  every  neighborhood  having  a  school  house. 

As  much  as  I  can  do  in  this  direction  is  to  call  attention,  in  a 
general  way,  to  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  necessarj"  part  of  a  natu¬ 
ral  education  leading  upward  from  the  district  school  to  the  State 
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Agricultural  College.  While  discussing  this  question  in  general 
terms,  I  wish  to  give  due  credit  for  the  interest  already  awakened 
in  the  cultivation  of  plants  and  shrubs  so  successfully  carried  on 
by  pupils  in  some  of  the  schools  of  this  country'. 

These  remarks  have  a  direct  liearing  also  upon  another  phase  of 
this  sid)ject  which  is  more  intimately  connected  with  the  health  of 
our  people.  Investigations  are  now  going  on  at  many  experimental 
stations  in  the  Tnited  States  as  to  the  nutritive  properties  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of’  food,  ddie  object  is  to  ascertain  the  comparative 
values  of  all  kinds  of  food  offered  for  sale  in  our  markets,  and  to 
disseminate  this  knowledge  among  all  classes  of  citizens.  'Phis 
involves  not  only  the  kinds  of  food,  but  their  cost,  preparation, 
cooking,  waste,  and  nutritive  ([ualities  as  well  as  the  general  effect 
on  the  individual.  As  the  population  of  the  country  will  continue 
to  increase  till  it  presses  closely  on  the  means  of  subsistence,  it  is 
evident,  I  l)elieve,  that  the  food  (juestion  will  continue  to  become 
a  more  and  more  impoi-tant  factor  in  our  civilization,  and  in  this 
connection,  I  will  say  that  in  all  the  experiments  of  F'rench  cook¬ 
ing  and  what  is  called  “  fancy  work  in  the  culinary  art,”  I  find 
nothing  more  suitable  to  my  palate  than  the  well  cooked  food  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  farmers’ wives  of  this  country,  and  for  downright 
toothsome  food,  I  do  not  Indieve  one  can  find  better  cooked  foo<l 
than  is  prepared  for  picnics  by  the  women  of  Mississippi  Valley. 
It  may  not  l)e  so  .'esthetic  as  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  but  it 
is  good,  nevertheless.  The  ruddy  appearance  of  those  who  eat  it 
is  the  best  evidence  of  its  nutritive  qualities. 

Another  phase  of  nature  study  which  may  be  taught  incidentally 
is  that  of  the  weather,  and  this  is  a  subject  that  is  very  closely 
allied  with  the  study  of  field,  industrial,  or  commercial  geography 
and  along  with  the  animal  and  vegetable  products  of  a  country. 
'Pile  temperature,  the  moisture  or  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  direction  of  the  wind  and  its  velocity,  the  amount  of  rainfall 
or  of  snowfall,  the  cloudiness  and  the  kinds  of  clouds  and  their 
movements,  these  and  many  other  daily  phenomena,  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  attract  and  interest  the  attention  of  children  whether 
they  reside  in  the  city  or  country.  In  addition  to  the  small  ther¬ 
mometer  now  supplied  in  efich  school  room,  there  should  be  a  ba¬ 
rometer  at  each  building,  and  the  pupils  should  be  taught  how  to 
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reiul  it  and  tn  make  records  (>f  the  weather  daily.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  children  should  not  lKH*ome  entirely  familiar  with 
these  common  objects  of  nature,  and  leani  how  to  interpret  them 
as  they  do  other  daily  phenomena.  It  wonld  furnish  a  basis  for 
more  extended  observations  and  woidd  1h*  one  of  the  means  of 
cariydng  forward  a  rational  and  systematic  method  of  arran^in^ 
and  classifyiiifr  many  of  the  leadinjr  facts  concerning  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  its  changes,  and  some  of  the  laws  underlying  the  subject  of 
meteorology  and  its  influence  on  men  and  crops  generally. 

The  weather  not  only  affects  crops,  hut  it  has  a  direct  hearing 
ujK)n  the  attendance  of  children  at  school.  Storms  always  inter¬ 
fere  more  or  less  with  school  work,  and  it  wonld  Ik*  worth  while 
to  note  what  effect  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  have  upon 
the  spirit  and  temper  of  lH>th  te<icher  and  pupils.  This  knowledge 
may  funiish  the  explanation  of  what  is  kno^vn  technically  as 
“  noisy  and  restless  days  in  school.” 

The  daily  weather  reports  now  sent  to  many  schools  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  “  Weather  liureau,”  would  form  a  basis  for  observa¬ 
tions,  hut  the  teachers  should  instruct  the  pupils  how  t(>  keep  note 
books  and  what  to  record  in  them,  and  at  what  hours  during  the 
day.  The  object  aimed  at  is  an  intelligent  examination  and  classi- 
fleation  of  weather  phenomena,  such  as  any  one  can  do  who  has 
eyes  to  see  and  skill  enough  to  write  down  what  is  seen,  and  intel¬ 
ligence  to  inteqjret  conditions  somewhat  scientitically.  Such  work 
will  foster  and  stimulate  the  scientific  method  of  impiiry,  lK*sides 
answering  the  jmrpose  of  systematic  lK)ok-keeping. 

The  following  summaiy  would  give  an  index  of  the  work  to  be 
recorded :  — 

1.  Temperature. 

2.  Winds. 

3.  Rain,  hail,  dew,  frost,  snow.  Amount. 

4.  Clouds  ;  kinds,  movements ;  air  currents. 

5.  Pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
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WIIKTHKH  tlie  United  States  should  have  a  National  University 
has  been  long  debated,  and  is  yet  a  debatable  question.  The 
recent  Report  of  the  Washington  Coininittee  of  Fifteen,  appointed  by 
the  National  Council  of  Education,  shows  the  most  careful  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  question.  The  matter  was  before  the  committee  for  three 
years.  No  one  doubts  that  the  members  were  familiar  with  the  history 
of  the  movement  and  conversant  with  current  and  recent  sentiment 
upon  it.  Many,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  themselves  taken  prominent 
parts  in  public  discussion  of  the  (piestion  ;  and  most  of  them,  if  the 
writer  does  not  mistake,  have  at  one  time  or  another  favored  strongly 
the  establishment  of  such  an  institution.  The  July  report,  however, 
submitted  at  Detroit,  was  regarded  as  adverse  to  the  project  as  appeared 
in  the  vote  of  the  Council  rejecting  the  recommendation.  That  the 
position  of  the  committee  was  not  unfavorable  to  the  organization  at 
Washington  of  the  means  of  graduate  instruction  and  investigation, 
appears  everywhere  in  their  arguments,  their  plans  submitted,  their 
recognition  of  the  laboratory,  library  and  museum  resources  at  the 
Capital  city  and  their  summary  of  conclusions.  Their  protest,  as  it 
seemed  to  the  writer,  was  rather  against  the  proposed  programs  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes.  The  idea  of  a  University  in  this  country  is 
not  so  well  matured,  that  any  considerable  number  of  even  educated 
persons  may  be  trusted  to  put  exactly  the  same  content  into  the  term. 
To  most  persons  it  means,  perhaps,  of  necessity,  a  teaching  body ;  and 
to  many,  instruction  in  sciences  and  arts  that  often  appear  in  under¬ 
graduate  courses.  That  neither  of  these  is  the  purpose  of  those  who 
are  most  active  in  the  movement  for  such  federal  undertaking  should 
not  need  a  separate  statement.  In  substance  the  committee  concludes 
that  among  the  functions  of  ilie  general  government  is  that  of  encour¬ 
aging  and  aiding,  but  not  of  controlling  the  educational  instrumentali¬ 
ties  of  the  country ;  and  that  the  government  is  not  called  upon  to 
maintain  at  the  Capital  a  university  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term ; 
and  that,  further,  “no  one  of  the  bills  heretofore  brought  before  Con¬ 
gress  to  provide  for  the  incorporation  of  a  National  University  at 
Washington  commends  itself  as  a  practicable  measure.”  A  member  of 
this  same  Committee  of  Fifteen,  however,  in  making  a  report  upon  the 
constitutionality  of  a  National  University,  concludes  that  “Congress 
may  appropriate  to  any  purpose  which  is  for  the  common  defence  and 
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general  welfare;  ”  and  that  “  there  is  a  distinct  grant  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  to  the  Federal  Government  of  the  authority 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  National  University.”  This  judgment 
comprises  four  counts,  and  rests  upon  arguments  (1)  as  to  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  the  District  of  Columbia,  (2)  from  the  positive 
aggressive  policy  of  the  Government  in  the  education  of  its  military 
and  naval  servants ;  (3)  from  the  history  of  Federal  grants  to  educa¬ 
tion;  and  (4)  from  authority  to  promote  the  general  welfare.  Tlie 
only  question  that  remains  is,  what  form  shall  the  organization  of  such 
University  take  ?  The  recommendation  of  the  Committee  that,  while 
looking  toward  “the  fullest  possible  development  and  utilization  of  the 
educational  resources  of  the  Government  at  Wasliington,  the  plan 
should  involve  the  cooperation  and  support  of  existing  institutions  and 
agencies  rather  than  the  erection  of  a  statutory  university  organized 
along  familiar  university  lines,  and  duplicating  at  unnecessary  expense, 
work  already  in  progress  in  different  States  throughout  the  country,” 
seems  not  to  have  been  well  considered  at  Detroit.  It  seems  unfortunate 
that  members  of  the  Council,  few  of  whom  had  had  opportunity  to  study 
the  report  carefully,  should  have  taken  what  now  seems  to  have  been 
hasty  action.  The  feeling  was  evidently  strongly  in  favor  of  a  National 
University;  and  this  feeling  is  perhaps  well-founded;  but  a  further 
consideration  of  the  subject  by  the  Council,  following  three  years  of 
such  deliberation  by  the  Committee,  would  seem  to  have  been  a  wiser 
course. 

Among  the  urgent  tasks  of  the  School  Superintendent  is  that  of 
improving  the  teachers  already  in  employment.  In  the  cities 
at  least,  even  in  the  West,  most  of  the  teachers  have  had  more  or  less  of 
^  professional  training.  Generally,  however,  this  training  has  been  very 
meager,  often  it  has  been  of  inferior  quality,  at  times  little  more  than  a 
few  weeks  or  months  of  text-book  psychology  supplemented  by  barren 
“  reviews  ”  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  and  too  commonly  a  course  in 
so-called  “methods”  founded  upon  a  very  scanty,  general  education. 
A  j'oung  woman  having  passed  through  the  elementary  and  high  schools 
of  the  ti’aditional  or  better  sort,  has  at  least  two  years  in  a  normal 
school  and  finds  a  position  in  her  home  or  a  neighboring  or  distant  town 
or  city  and  begins  her  work  as  a  teacher.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
she  is  beginniug  her  work.  Long  years  of  personal  growth  and  pro¬ 
fessional  adjustment  and  social  settling  and  revision  of  her  simple 
philosophy  lie  before  her.  I^ven  though  her  school  days  should  now  be 
ended,  she  has  far  more  to  learn,  of  the  sciences  and  literatures ;  of 
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history  and  the  race’s  struggles  and  achievements ;  of  the  genius  of  the 
social  and  institutional  life  about  her ;  of  the  fine  and  industrial  arts ; 
and  the  grounds  of  character  and  conduct,  especially  with  the  young ; 
of  the  approaches  to  mind  and  the  interests  that  are  vital ;  and  the 
conditions  of  her  own  growth  and  possibilities ;  than  all  the  years  of 
her  schooling  have  taught  her,  or  than  years  of  formal  schooling  can 
teach  anyone.  The  most  liberal  academic  preparation  must  be  continu¬ 
ally  reenforced  by  acquaintance  with  the  new  meanings  which  learning 
is  giving  to  the  old  truths,  and  with  the  meanings  of  new  truth  as  it  is 
discovered.  The  world  of  learning  soon  passes  by  one  whose  years 
cease  to  make  positive  and  constant  additions  to  his  interests  and  his 
resources.  The  teacher  must  be  a  student.  How  all  this  is  to  be 
accomplished  while  the  day’s  tasks  are  on  is  a  serious  problem.  Ner¬ 
vous  energy  is  limited ;  the  hours  are  all  too  few ;  social  and  business 
interests  have  their  claims  on  both  time  and  energy.  Teachers’ 
meetings  and  Round  Table  conferences  and  lectures  may  become 
a  burden.  The  exactions  of  supervision  and  the  requirements  of 
fixed  courses  may  degenerate  into  real  hindrances.  But  the 
teacher  must  maintain  her  own  spiritual  growth,  and  no  system 
is  dealing  fairly  with  the  children  which  fails  to  make  some  positive 
provision  for  her  own  constant,  interested  improvement.  The  general 
program  must  leave  her  such  latitude  in  carrying  out  the  course,  and 
plan  with  patience  for  the  years,  and  give  the  schools  such  equipments 
and  opportunities  as  will  make  possible  a  generous  allowance  of  hours 
for  personal  effort  and  a  recognition  of  such  special  qualifications  as 
the  teacher  may  possess.  If  Boards  of  Education  may  be  fairly  held 
to  maintain  and  support  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  to  begin 
their  work,  may  they  not  also  with  equal  justice  be  asked  to  provide 
opportunities  for  the  further  professional  irnprovemeut  of  the  corps 
during  the  early  years  of  employment.  Relief  from  repeated  re-exam¬ 
inations,  opportunities  to  visit  and  observe  best  teaching  elsewhere,  the 
right  of  occasional  leave  of  absence  for  study  without  loss  of  position, 
large  freedom  in  the  interpretation  and  working  out  of  the  suggested 
exercises,  the  non-interference  of  supervisors  in  the  details  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  frequent'  opportunities  to  come  into  close  touch  with  the  best 
thought  upon  the  vital  processes  in  education,  will  do  much  toward 
serving  the  school  well,  by  serving  the  teacher  better. 

The  greater  attention  given  and  the  efforts  recently  made  or  making 
in  schools  to  arouse  and  cultivate  the  citizenship  sense  among 
children  must  be  gratifying  to  every  thoughtful  person.  A  love  for 
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tlie  institutioDS  of  one’s  country  siicli  that  one  is  ready  to  live  for  their 
integrity  and  permanence  is  a  sentiment  of  slow  growth.  It  cannot 
safely  be  left  to  the  high  scliool  period,  nor  be  confined  to  formal 
lessons  from  a  text.  It  means  more  than  a  knowledge  of  laws  and 
ordinances  and  official  duties  and  statutory  limitations  and  privileges. 
A  safe  and  self-respecting  companionship  with  one’s  fellows  in  adult 
life  is  assured  only  when  it  grows  out  of  a  habit  of  taking  others  into 
account  from  the  earliest  years.  There  is  recognized  a  tendency  in 
current  educational  theory,  if  not  established  in  practice,  to  fit  the 
individual  into  the  social  group  in  which  he  is  destined  to  participate ; 
and  that  the  schools  should  undertake  this  responsibility.  Occasional 
schools  see  the  conditions  somewhat  clearly,  though  measurable  results 
must  be  yet  many  years  in  the  future.  How  to  select  the  material  and 
how  to  order  the  sequence  of  exercises,  and  how  to  present  them  when 
chosen,  and  how  to  relate  them  to  the  accustomed  work  of  the  school 
must  call  for  the  clearest  thinking  and  the  most  open-minded  concern 
to  find  the  truth  in  the  matter,  by  all  school  people.  A  dozen  schools 
in  the  country  are  making  contributions  to  the  study.  Teachers  can¬ 
not  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  the  movement.  It  promises  much  for 
the  future  —  not  to  the  children  alone,  but  to  the  security  of  the  State. 
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KDl  CATION  AT  TIIK  HRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  this  year’s  ineeliiig  of  the  “  British  Associa¬ 
tion  ”  was  the  inauguration  of  a  new  section,  the  “  Educational  Science 
Section.”  Sir  John  Gorst,  who  was  made  president  of  the  section, 
delivered  an  address  wliich  was  decidedly  progressive  in  tone,  but  care¬ 
fully  avoided  the  subjects  on  which  he  is  at  variance  with  the  champions' 
of  progressive  school  boards.  His  address  implied  indeed,  that  he 
looks  to  a  centralized  authority  as  the  source  of  vitalizing  power  for  a 
national  system  of  education.  This  process  is  not  in  accordance  with 
English  precedents,  nor  does  it  follow  the  order  of  progress  in  our  own 
country.  With  us,  individual  cities  and  districts  have  always  taken 
the  lead  in  educational  progress  and  their  spirit  has  proved  contagious. 

In  closing  his  address,  Mr.  Gorst  said:  “  If  this  association  could 
succeed  in  establishing  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  scientific  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  national  education  system,,  such  as  has  already'  been  evolved 
by  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  States  of  America,  and  our  own 
colonies,  it  would  render  a  service  of  inestimable  value  to  the  British 
nation.” 

The  scope  of  the  new  section  was  indicated  by  the  paper  of  the 
recorder.  Professor  Withers,  who  endeavored  to  classify  the  chief 
problems  of  education  as  a  science.  The  heads  of  his  classification 
were  as  follows:  “  First,  the  conditions  of  health,  physical,  mental 
and  moral;  second,  the  theory  of  the  curriculum,  the  order  in  which 
subjects  should  be  presented,  and  their  natural  relation  to  one  another; 
third,  the  theory  of  metluxl,  the  conditions  of  proof  and  of  inference, 
and  the  conditions  in  which  the  attention  of  young  children  may  be 
excited  and  maintained ;  and,  fourth,  the  theory  of  conduct  and  the 
conditions  in  which  desirable  qualities  iu  human  nature  are  bound  to 
flourish  and  to  become  permaiient  for  life.”  This  is  certainly  an 
ambitious  and  connirehensive  outline. 

In  one  respect  at  least,  the  section  will  fill  a  gap  in  the  circle  of 
English  associations.  It  embraces  in  its  scope  the  entire  domain 
of  education,  treating  the  subject  as  a  unit  from  its  elementary  to  its 
highest  stages.  This  is  the  standpoint  also  of  our  own  National  Edu¬ 
cational  Association. 

THE  SCOTCH  INSTITITE. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland  was 
held  at  Edinburgh  in  September. 
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In  the  absence  of  an)'  signal  parliamentary  favors,  the  president 
rejoiced  that  the  year  had  been  marked  by  one  notable  event,  namely, 
the  Carnegie  benefaction  (810,000,000)  to  the  Scotch  universities. 
He  expressed  the  belief  that  by  this  endowment  these  universities  would 
be  restored  to  their  old  prestige  and  would  be  enabled  to  “  take  rank 
in  classics  with  Oxford,  in  matliematics  with  Cambridge,  in  science 
with  the  German  universities.”  The  honorary  fellowship  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Carnegie. 

MOVEMENTS  IN  HUSSIA. 

The  movement  for  the  “  reform  of  secondary  education,”  as  it  is 
generally  termed,  has  affected  every,  country  of  Europe ;  but  thus  far, 
little  has  been  accomplished  by  the  movement  beyond  the  appointment 
of  commissions,  the  collection  of  opinions  and  the  publication  of 
reports.  In  Russia,  a  general  iucpiiry  into  the  status  of  secondary 
schools  had  been  ordered  by  the  late  Minister  of  Education,  whose 
tragic  death  in  the  midst  of  the  University  disturbances,  greatly 
increased  the  ditliculties  in  the  way  of  educational  reform.  The  choice 
of  a  successor  seems  to  have  been  made  with  some  regard  to  the 
irresistible  progress  of  modern  ideas.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  General 
Vaunovsky  was  the  convoking  of  a  commission  to  continue  the  inquiry 
begun  by  his  predecessor.  This  commission  has  finished  its  work  and 
submitted  its  recommendations,  which  is  the  limit  of  its  power  in  the 
matter.  Pending  the  action  of  the  various  authorities  wliose  advice 
and  sanction  are  necessary  to  decisive  action,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  most  important  changes  which  the  Commission  advises.  These 
comprise  (1)  reduction  of  the  school  period  from  eight  to  seven  years; 
(2)  a  system  of  electives  after  the  end  of  three  years  during  w’hicli  the 
course  of  study  is  the  same  for  all  students-;  (^)  the  suppression  of 
Latin  in  the  first  and  second  clas.ses,  and  of  Greek  in  the  third  and 
fourth.  In  other  words,  these  two  languages  would  no  longer  form 
the  basis  of  all  the  instruction.  If  the  project  should  be  carried  the 
two  classical  languages  would  be  maintained  only  in  the  gymnasia  of 
the  university  cities,  save  that  Greek  would  be  retained  as  an  optional 
study  in  other  gymnasia  whose  funds  might  be  adequate. 

Should  these  changes  be  embodied  in  the  official  regulations  for 
secondary  schools  there  would  still  remain  the  interesting  question  of 
their  effect  in  the  case  of  students  desiring  to  enter  the  universities.  It 
is  just  at  this  point  that  the  projects  for  the  reform  of  secondary  stud¬ 
ies  generally  fail,  and  Russia  promises  to  be  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Students  who  had  studied  the  two  classical  languages  would  be  admitted 
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into  all  the  faculties  without  special  examination.  Those  who  had 
studied  only  Latin  would  be  admitted  into  two  faculties,  the  historical- 
philological  and  the  theological  after  a  special  examination  in  Greek. 
Admission  to  other  faculties  for  students  who  had  studied  only  Latin, 
or  who  had  studied  neither  of  the  classical  languages  would  be  governed 
by  special  regulations.  It  is  presumed  that  students  of  the  latter  class 
would  be  admitted  without  further  preparation  in  the  faculties  of 
mathematics  and  of  the  physical  and  natural  sciences.  These  proposi¬ 
tions  are  in  the  line  of  specialization  after  the  precedent  of  the  French 
universities. 

One  of  the  most  suggestive  features  of  the  Paris  P^xposition  was  the 
pavilion  of  Bosnia-IIerzegovina  and  the  exhibits  therein  displayed. 
They  bespoke  not  only  national  conditions,  but  a  national  spirit  which 
dependence  upon  the  House  of  Hapsburg  has  not  destroyed.  P2duca- 
tion  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  exhibits,  and  despite  the  con¬ 
fusing  mixture  of  schools  the  material  was  so  admirably  disposed  as  to 
give  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  historical  development  and  present  state 
of  education  in  that  unfamiliar  province.  The  history  of  education 
may  be  said  to  run  back  to  the  ninth  century  when  Christianity  was 
introduced  and  until  a  recent  date,  al)out  1880,  the  training  of  the 
young  was  left  entirely  to  the  churches.  The  Greek  church  with 
673,000  adherents,  the  Romish  church  with  334,000,  and  the  Mohamme¬ 
dan  with  .548,000,  absorb  all  but  a  small  fragment  of  the  population, — 
about  9,000  .lewsand  3,000  Protestants.  Prior  to  the  Austrian  dominion, 
which  was  effected  in  1882  by  the  Berlin  conference,  the  tendency  of 
these  sectarian  schools  was  to  divide  the  people  and  intensify  their 
religious  ditferences.  In  this  respect  the  Austrian  influence  has  been 
conciliatory  and  unifying.  The  reform  of  education  began  with  the 
law  of  1882,  which  made  school  attendance  compulsory,  and  though 
no  attempt  was  made  to  interfere  with  the  ecclesiastical  control  of  edu¬ 
cation,  all  schools  that  accepted  public  aid  were  placed  under  govern¬ 
ment  supervision.  Moreover,  the  government  has  created  a  new  class 
of  school  called  general  or  interconfessional,  which  seems  destined  to 
become  the  true  national  type.  These  schools  have  a  uniform  program 
comprising  religion,  the  native  language,  physical  and  natural  sciences, 
mathematics  and  drawing,  writing,  singing,  gymnastics,  and  for  girls, 
household  arts.  The  German  language  is  an  optional  branch.  It  is 
required  that  the  master  shall  be  perfectly  neutral  in  respect  to  religion, 
instruction  in  this  branch  being  given  to  the  pupils  by  their  respective 
clergy  in  separate  class-rooms.  In  1899  the  number  of  these  national 
schools  was  19.5,  attended  by  22,000  pupils,  comprising  5,000  Moham- 
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medans,  8,500  Orthodox  (Greek  cluirch),  7,500  Catholics,  700  dews, 
and  300  of  various  other  sects. 

The  government  has  made  special  efforts  to  promote  the  teaching  of 
agriculture,  a  most  important  matter,  since  ninety  per  cent  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  are  engaged  in  tilling  the  soil. 

Vacation  courses  in  agriculture  are  maintained  for  the  teachers  of  the 
primary  schools,  the  chief  centre  of  this  work  being  the  agricultural  sta¬ 
tion  of  Modric.  A  normal  school  has  also  been  established  at  Sarajevo 
to  train  teachers  for  the  national  primary  schools. 

In  organizing  a  system  of  elementary  education  the  State  has  had  in 
mind  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  ignorant  masses ;  but  its  efforts  are  not 
limited  to  this  class,  it  has  established  also  several  advanced  schools 
for  girls  with  a  view  to  the  higher  education  of  the  daughters  of  officers 
and  civil  functionaries  and  also  to  the  formation  of  a  select  class  among 
the  native  women.  Tuition  is  free  in  these  schools,  and  for  poor  girls 
of  the  appropriate  class,  all  the  school  material  is  gratuitously  supplied. 
The  course  of  study  in, these  schools  is  similar  to  that  of  the  French 
lycees  for  girls,  although  not  so  extended.  The  teaching  personnel  is 
composed  exclusively  of  women  who  have  taken  degrees  in  the  Austrian 
universities.  Their  salaries  are  relatively  quite  liberal,  viz.  :  for  the 
directress,  from  $420  to  S880  a  year,  and  for  the  teachers,  from  833<) 
to  $700. 

The  government  has  also  established  a  number  of  commercial  and 
technical  schools  for  boys  which  are  closely  coordinated  to  the  primary 
schools,  corresponding  in  this  respect  to  the  French  ecole  primaire 
superieur. 

The  public  expense  for  education  is  about  $424,128  annually,  of 
which,  $109,200  are  absorbed  by  the  national  primary  schools. 

A.  T.  S. 
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Tu  accominodute  readers  who  may  wish  It,  the  publishers  of  Education  will  send,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  tlie  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Blennkkhassett;  or  The  Decrees  of  Fate.  By  Charles  Felton  Pidgin.  A 
new  view  is  presented  in  this  volume  of  the  characters  of  Aaron  Burr  and  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton.  The  former  is  placed  in  the  light  of  a  hero  who  was  fully  justi¬ 
fied  in  the  act  which  has  heretofore  cast  a  dark  cloud  over  his  reputation  and 
made  him  a  warning  to  the  youth  of  a  number  of  generations.  The  latter  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  ignoble,  hypocritical  and  unscrupulous,  fully  deserving  the  fate  that 
overtook  him  at  the  hands  of  Burr.  This  reverses  all  the  traditions  of  history  and 
controverts  the  long-standing  statements  of  the  school  books.  The  story  is  a  very 
interesting  one  throughout  and  as  a  romance,  relating  to  and  reproducing  the  life 
of  an  earlier  period  .of  American  history,  it  is  a  pleasing  addition  to  the  list  of 
good  historical  novels.  As  to  the  main  contention  of  the  author  that  Burr  was  a 
hero  to  be  commended  ratlier  than  blamed  for  the  fatal  duel  with  Hamilton,  we 
are  hardly  ready  to  accept  this  conclusion  without  further  evidence.  If  it  be  true 
as  represented  that  a  paper  was  for  a  long  time  in  existence  containing  a  sworn 
deposition  in  support  of  this  theory,  a  paper  which  was  sealed  by  Burr  himself  and 
left  with  directions  that  it  be  not  opened  until  fifty  years  after  his  death, —  it 
seems  strange  that  chance  should  have  decreed  that  a  comparatively  unknown 
novelist  should  be  the  one  to  make  the  discovery.  Announced  by  such  an  histor¬ 
ian  as  the  late  John  Fiske,  it  would  have  been  at  once  accepted,  no  matter  how 
much  it  might  have  set  a.side  the  preconceived  theories  of  the  public.  But  until 
vouched  for  by  some  such  authority  it  will  be  hard  to  change  the  popular  con¬ 
ceptions  of  Burr  and  Hamilton,  however  good  a  foundation  the  hypothesis  of 
such  a  paper  may  make  for  an  interesting  romance  such  as  is  presented  in  this 
volume.  The  book  is  being  widely  read.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  selling 
books  of  the  day.  The  author  carries  the  sympathies  of  the  reader  along  with 
him.  We  wish  it  might  be  true  that  Aaron  Burr  was  as  noble  as  he  is  depicted. 
We  .admire  his  ability,  rejoice  in  his  triumphs  and  grieve  over  his  misfortunes. 
It  does  us  good  to  enter  into  the  life  of  such  a  man  as  is  pictured  in  this  book. 
When  the  facts  are  produced  that  shall  convince  us  that  the  author  is  right  in 
his  contentions,  we  shall  be  ready  to  pronounce  “  Blennerhassett  ”  a  work 
worthy  of  an  enduring  fame.  Boston  :  C.  M.  Clark  Publishing  Company. 
Price,  $1.50. 

Winslow’s  Natural  Arithmetic.  By  Isa<ac  O.  Winslow,  Principal  of  Thayer 
Street  Grammar  School,  Providence,  R.  I.  The  series  is  in  three  volumes  and  is 
somewhat  a  radical  departure  from  the  usual  text-books  in  this  subject.  The  pur- 
jMJses  of  the  series  are  to  present  the  subjects  in  a  spiral  order,  to  make  the  work 
e.aaier,  to  give  the  subject  variety  and  interest,  to  develop  genuine  mathematical 
thought,  by  promoting  originality  in  the  pupil’s  work,  and  to  give  prominence  to 
the  idea  of  magnitude,  recognizing  the  psychological  fact  that  all  mathematical 
knowledge  is  a  system  of  relations,  or  ratios.  The  problems  are  new  and  are  sup¬ 
plied  in  great  abundance.  There  is  little  explanatory  work  given,  the  pupil  is  set 
to  work  inductively  and  his  progiess  is  logical  and  carefully  graded.  It  is  a  most 
gratifying  addition  to  the  series  of  text-books  on  arithmetic.  New  York:  American 
Book  Co. 
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We  are  in  receipt  of  Pettingill’s  Ty'pe-Book  for  1901-’02,  a  most  serviceable 
and  handy  book  for  printers,  editors,  advertisers,  and  all  interested  in  type  forms. 
It  is  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  book. 

The  Rational  Speller.  By  Frank  J,  Diamond,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Tonawanda,  N.  Y.  In  this  text-book  the  words  are  classified  upon  the  basis  of 
similarity  of  form  and  sound,  and  arranged  by  grades.  It  is  just  a  spelling  book, 
containing  words  to  spell,  not  sentences  to  write.  As  such,  it  will  appeal  to  many 
teachers  who  have  come  to  believe  that  spelling  is  a  lost  art.  New  York  :  Mac¬ 
millan  Company. 

The  GCdipls  Tyrannus  of  SopHdoL,ES.  Edited  by  Mortimer  Lamson  Earle. 
Editions  of  this  work  are  numerous,  but  the  present  addition  to  the  list  seems 
justified  by  the  excellent  and  scholarly  manner  in  which  all  standard  versions  have 
been  collated  so  as  to  give  as  nearly  as  possible  the  exact  words  of  Sophocles.  The 
introduction  gives  careful  attention  to  the  plot,  and  this  is  developed  in  the  com¬ 
mentary  also.  The  metres  are  fully  treated  in  an  appendix.  This  is  an  excellent 
and  useful  edition  of  a  standard  work  for  use  in  colleges  and  universities.  The 
American  Book  Company.  Price,  $1.25. 

Oral  Lesson  Book  in  Hygiene.  By  Henrietta  Amelia  Mirick,  A.  B.  This  is 
an  effort  to  simplify  the  principles  of  physiology  and  so  to  present  them  pictorially 
and  otherwise  as  to  interest  as  well  as  instruct  the  younger  pupils.  Such  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  bodies  as  it  is  wise  to  give  to  little  children  is  here  given  in  familiar 
talks.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  chapters,  brief  memory  points  are  presented  in  a 
forceful  way.  We  do  not  remember  seeing  the  subject  so  treated  before,  and  we 
heartily  approve  of  this  effort  to  begin  early  in  the  life  of  the  child  to  give  him 
useful  hints  about  the  nature  and  laws  of  his  physical  life.  The  American  Book 
Company.  Price,  $1.00. 

A  Sister  of  the  Red  Cross.  By  Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade.  We  have  in  this  book  an 
interesting  story  of  the  South  African  war.  The  heroine  is  a  nurse  who  is  so 
thrown  in  with  her  sister’s  lover,  a  brave  captain  in  the  British  army,  that  he  falls 
in  love  with  her,  and  the  story  presents  the  dramatic  siege  of  Ladysmith  as  the 
background  for  a  story  of  love,  jealousy  and  final  self-sacrifice,  which  is  thrillingly 
interesting  from  the  first  chapter  to  the  last.  The  best  of  it  all  is,  that  the  seem¬ 
ingly  inextricable  maze  is  disentangled  at  last,  and  everyone  comes  out  with  flying 
colors.  The  book  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  are  looking  for  a  good  gift 
book  for  girls  at  Christmas.  New  York  :  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons. 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  By  Arthur  Schultze,  Ph.  D.  and  F.  L.  Seven- 
oak,  M.  I).  This  is  a  fine,  strong  book  in  which  plane  and  solid  geometry  are 
treated  with  sufficient  fulness  to  satify  the  demands  of  secondary  schooLs  and  col¬ 
leges.  The  arrangement  of  the  propositions  does  not  differ  materially  from  that 
in  other  text-books  in  geometry ;  the  authors  claim,  however,  some  advantages 
which  their  -book  possesses,  relying  largely  on  a  feature  which  they  have  made 
characteristic  of  their  book.  This  is  the  introduction  of  the  student  systematically 
into  original  geometrical  work.  Original  work  on  the  part  of  the  student  is  re¬ 
quired  from  the  very  beginning,  and  the  exercises  given  in  a  certain  group  are  of 
similar  kind  and  related  to  the  preceding  proposition.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
exercises,  and  if  the  student  is  made  to  work  these  out  there  will  be  to  him,  not 
only  the  acquisition  of  much  practical  knowledge,  but  a  distinct  gain  in  mental 
power.  New  York:  Macmillan  Co. 
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Irvino’s  Sketch  Book.  Complete  edition.  Edited  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Mary  E.  Litchfield.  At  least  this  much  of  Irving’s  delightful  writings 
should  be  found  in  every  household  where  there  are  young  people.  His  choice 
English  is  an  elevating  influence.  The  present  edition  of  the  Sketch  Book  is 
suitable  for  school  use  or  for  the  general  reader.  It  is  intended  for  readers  of  any 
age,  and  to  help  the  young,  there  are  full  notes  explanatory  of  the  text.  It  is  one 
of  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.’s  Standard  English  Classics  Series,  substantially  bound  in 
green  cloth,  and  the  price  is  only  70  cents. 

Brief  French  Course.  By  Antoine  Muzzarelli.  Although  a  work  of  .394 
pages,  the  author  claims  that  it  can  be  mastered  easily  in  a  year,  and  by  an  indus¬ 
trious  student  in  less  time,  so  simple  and  practical  is  its  arrangement.  The  gram¬ 
matical  topics  are  clearly  treated  ;  there  is  an  abundance  of  exercises,  and  a  fine 
selection  of  prose  and  verse  for  study  and  memorizing.  The  book  has  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  the  first  text-book  to  conform  in  all  respects  to  the  radical  reform 
incorporated  in  the  new  laws  of  syntax  officially  promulgated  by  the  Mini.ster  of 
Public  Instruction  of  the  French  Republic,  on  March  11,  1901.  New’  Vork: 
American  Book  Co. 

Manual  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  By  Israel  Ward  An¬ 
drews,  I).  1).,  LL.  I).  Revised  by  Homer  Morris,  LL.  B.,  of  the  Cincinnati,  O., 
Bar.  Andrews’  Manual  of  the  Constitution  has  been  so  long  before  the  public  as 
a,n  authority  that  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  revised  and  brought  thoroughly  up  to 
date.  The  original  design  of  the  book,  to  give  a  thorough  yet  practical  treatise  on 
the  Constitution,  has  been  carefully  preserved  in  the  revision.  It  includes  recent 
interpretations  of  the  Constitution  by  the  Courts  which  have  a  political  signifi¬ 
cance  ;  also  such  topics  as  Our  Island  Po-ssessions,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission,  the  Law  against  Trusts,  etc.  A  full  index  helps  to  make  the  work  useful. 
The  American  Book  Company.  Price,  $1.00. 

Gil  Blas.  Abbreviated  and  edited  with  introduction,  notes,  map,  and  vocabu¬ 
lary,  by  .1.  Geddes,  .Jr.,  and  Freeman  M.  .Josselyn,  .Jr.  The  translation  of  Lesage’s 
famous,  masterpiece  into  Spanish  by  Padre  Isla,  has  given  the  work  an  appearance 
of  belonging  to  the  latter  language,  and  not  many  readers  of  it  know  that  it  was 
originally  written  in  French.  Padre  Isla’s  Spanish  rendering  is  exquisite  and  has 
stood  for  more  than  a  century  ;  it  is  altogether  fitting  that  it  should  be  taken  for  a 
text  for  school  purposes.  The  editors  have  made  an  excellent  vocabulary  and 
their  notes  are  helpful  and  suggestive.  An  appreciative  introduction  furnishes 
satisfying  information  concerning  Lesage  and  Isla.  Boston  :  I).  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Elements  of  Plane  Geometry.  By  Alan  Sanders,  of  the  Hughes  High  School, 
Cincinnati.  This  is  a  work  intended  for  use  in  high  schools,  secondary  schools 
and  academies.  The  work  contains  several  distinctive  features,  some  of  which  are: 
omi.ssion  of  parts  of  demonstrations,  thus  forcing  the  pupil  to  rely  upon  his  own 
reasoning  powers  and  forestalling  the  pernicious  habit  of  memorizing  the  text ;  and 
the  introduction,  after  each  proposition,  of  exercises  bearing  directly  upon  the 
principle  of  the  proposition,  that  is,  as  soon  as  the  student  has  grasped  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  a  proposition,  he  is  required  to  apply  that  principle  in  the  solution  of  easy 
exercises.  Professor  Sanders  has  made  a  serviceable  text-book,  a  book  that  will 
•demand  of  the  student,  strength  and  application,  and  hard  work.  New  York  : 
American  Book  Company. 
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Introdcction  to  C-t;9AR.  By  M.  L.  Brittain,  Superintendent  of  Fulton  County 
Schools.  The  plan  of  this  work  grew  up  in  the  author’s  teaching  and  has  been 
tested  in  a  considerable  number  of  schools  with  gratifying  results.  The  attempt 
is  made  to  render  the  approach  to  Ca*sar  le.s8  ruggeti  and  discouraging  to  the 
beginner  in  Latin,  and  if  the  plan  as  developed  in  this  work  is  followed,  the  pupil 
will  be  able,  at  the  close  of  the  first  year,  to  understand  the  constructions  of  the 
Commentaries,  and  will  have  mastered  the  first  book.  New  York :  American 
Book  Co. 

The  First  Stees  in  Geometry.  By  G.  A.  Wentworth  and  G.  A.  Hill.  This 
comes  nearer  reaching  the  ideal  text-book  in  this  subject  than  any  we  have  exam¬ 
ined.  The  authors  have  gone  to  the  ground-floor  of  the  subject  and  have  apjiealed 
to  the  experience  of  the  student  and  have  led  him  along  lines  that  are  within  his 
observation,  but  to  which  his  attention  has  not  bt'en  spt>cifically  directed.  The 
book  will  delight  the  heart  of  every  teacher  of  geometry,  and  will  serve  to  make 
the  study  attractive  and  invigorating  to  the  beginner.  It  is  a  most  excellently 
conceived  and  executed  text-boOk  on  this  subject.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Fraser  &  SgcAiR’s  French  Grammar.  This  is  de.signed  for  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  ;  besides  being  a  grammar  of  the  French  language,  it  contains  a  brief  reader 
and  English  exercises.  The  authors  are  professors  of  the  Koinance  department. 
University  of  Toronto,  and  have  made  a  text-book  that  has  had  its  inception  and 
development  in  the  class-room.  The  exercises  are  copious  and  admirably  arranged ; 
the  grammatical  topics  are  lucidly  set  forth  and  there  is  a  scheme  for  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  which  will  materially  aid  the  pupil  in  remembering  the  oral  instruction  of 
the  teacher  in  this  difiicult  and  important  matter.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 


PERIOIUCALS. 


Some  excellent  counsel  concerning  "A  Daughter’s  Rea<ling,”  is  given  In  the  November 
numlier  of  The  Delineator.  In  the  same  number  of  this  periodical  is  a  cliarming  account  of 
“Tennvson’s  Love-Story.”  The  love  note  in  Tennyson’s  poetry  is  distinct  and  characUo-ls- 

tic - The  Imperial  Physical  and  Technical  Institute  of  Germany  is  Interestingly  descrilied 

in  the  November  number  of  Pearton'a  Magazine. - It  Is  claimed  that  the  Decemlier  edition 

of  McClure'*  Magazine  will  exceed  SW.ono  copies. - The  Novenilier  Century  liegins  that 

magazine’s  thirty-second  year - H.  H.  Gilchrist  writes  his  '•  liecollections  of  Rossette,”  In 

the  November  LippincotV*  Magazine. - "  The  Monnstlc,  Danger  in  Higher  Rducatlon,”  is 

considered  by  Herbert  W.  Horwlll  in  the  October  Forum. - The  following  lieautifiil  poem 

by  Clinton  Dangerfleld  is  reproduced  by  permission  from  the  November  Century  Magazine. 

THE  NEW  PRESIDENT. 

A  PRAYER. 

Not  for  the  silent  chief  whom  Death 
Gently  and  sedulously  keeps 
Within  a  splendid  calm;  naught  mars 
His  well-won  laurels  where  he  sleeps. 

Rather  for  him  who  newly  stands 
Half  startle<l  on  a  slippery  height. 

Like  a  strong  falcon  which'some  hand 
Unhooded  rudely,  whom  the  light 
Flootls  unforeseen,  but  who  shall  prove 
A  wlde-wliiged  strength.  For  him  we  pray: 

Give  liini  such  wisdom  swift  and  keen 
He  shall  restore  us  Yesterday! 


Dillon,  Georgia. 


